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Modern society might profit by an application of some very simple 
principles of human biology to its problems. Till now there has been a 
common notion that science may be able to tell men how to build 
bridges, improve communications and lengthen human life, to take a 
few examples, but that it has nothing to offer in illuminating the path 
for political and social progress. Viewed superficially this pessimistic 
attitude is probably justified. The positive achievements of the social 
sciences in providing the means of controlling social phenomena have 
not been striking. But perhaps our general perspective and our ex- 
pectations have been at fault. No natural science arrives at useful 
results overnight. 

One generally overlooked point is that fundamental human biology 
offers certain simple and indisputable facts which may have important 
bearings on social behavior and problems. The simple and even the 
obvious things are frequently ignored. Yet the fundamental principles 
of science are almost always simple. It is nearly a rule in science that 
only those things that are incompletely understood are apparently 
complex. That this is true is the most hopeful thing about the progress 
of knowledge. If it were not, the future, as viewed by scientists, would 
be one of increasing difficulty, to the point of intolerability. 

A characteristic of the human animal is his susceptibility to belief 
in the honesty of his fellows. The arts and artifices of advertising, 
salesmanship, politics and the like depend upon this widespread char- 
acteristic. In his native state the human animal is incurably trusting. 
Only shocking disillusionment can destroy the simple trust that charac- 
terizes the human child. Comparatively few humans ever substantially 
emerge from the stage of childhood gullibility except with respect to 
immediate economic relations. 

Perhaps it is fortunate that the human animal is naive. At least 
it is inevitable that he must be fundamentally so in order to be sane. 
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To be naive is to accept things to be as they seem to be. If we are to be 
sanely oriented in time and space we must largely accept that assump- 
tion in our relations to our physical environment. The universal animal 
characteristic of responding in definite ways to sensory impressions is 
a major part of the mechanism for survival of the individual. The 
philosophical implication of the survival value of the trustworthiness 
of and the trusting of sensory information is fairly obvious. An in- 
dividual lacking the basic ability to react to his environment so as to 
avoid fatal consequences has little chance to propagate his kind unless 
he is protected by his fellows. Society today puts such persons in hos- 
pitals for the defective. 

The trusting nature of man is nevertheless a major cause of some 
of the greatest troubles in human society. This valuable animal trait 
has great drawbacks for social man. The simple man accepts most of 
his guiding principles second- or third-hand. He gets them in the form 
of a partially predigested pabulum, sweetened to taste to conceal in 
many instances their content of poison or soporific or stimulant. 

Biologically, the simple man is said to have only two basic inter- 
ests: to live pleasurably and to propagate his kind. The two are really 
one because the acts essential to the second are inherent in the first. 
All the complex superstructure of human behavior is believed by 
biologists to be built upon that single foundation. To say so, however, 
is not to minimize the difficulty in understanding how complexities of 
behavior patterns operate. The only virtues of a simplifying and unify- 
ing hypothesis lie in the fact that it gives a basis for test against experi- 
ence and a groundwork for a more elaborate hypothesis. 

Philosophers preoccupied with theological assumptions will not 
ordinarily agree with such a simple statement of human motivation. 
They are especially likely to disagree with its immediate implications 
on the score of values. Obviously the only ethics that can spring nat- 
urally in a society of simple human animals are hedonic. If pleasurable 
living is the individual goal, the restraints of a Society must be only 
those which make achievement of it possible to the controlling mem- 
bers of that Society. In a democratic Society this easily leads to the 
familiar formula, “the greatest good for the greatest number.” 

But palatability to theologians is not a sensible test of the validity 
of reasoning. By it nearly every advance in philosophy based on science 
would have been judged a step in reverse. Consequently one may be 
pardoned for ignoring such opposition and proceed to more funda- 
mental considerations. 

The simple man has sensory apparatus which he basically trusts 
so long as he keeps out of insane asylums. He is a machine so con- 
stituted that he must trust his simpler senses or die. He grows up from 
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childhood in situations in which, for the most part, simple verbal 
impressions are accurate and experientially honest. His mother 
does not lie to him about food on the table, about the pain of burning 
by a hot stove or of falling from trees. He early learns that the words 
he hears are ordinarily representations of facts of experience. They 
acquire significance in pleasurable living. The recognition of a positive 
factual significance of words spoken by the child’s elders may even be 
said to have survival value. 

It is not strange, therefore, that the simple man usually believes 
what he is told, unless positive personal experience contradicts it. Such 
a soil is naturally a fertile one for the implantation of all sorts of 
myths. If the human race is to extricate itself from the myths of racial 
superiorities and demonistic religion, for example, and is to protect 
itself from the scourges of persecution of racial or religious minorities 
and of class discriminations, it apparently will be necessary to find 
some way by which the common man can protect himself against 
deception. 


The simple man listens to the demagogue who tells him about 
the superiority of his race, sandwiching these ideas between verifiable 
facts in such a way that the simple man cannot distinguish between 
fact and fiction. Then, if the sandwich spread has a dose of poison in 
it, it does its work unnoticed. The demagogue achieves his end. For 
an example one may take the color problem in the U. S. A. (It is un- 
necessary to go to Germany for horrible examples!) The average 
negro is said to be more illiterate than the average white, and he prob- 
ably is. The average negro is said to be much poorer than the average 
white, and he very definitely is. So with another dozen facts. Then 
there is carefully inserted such a statement as: ‘“The average negro 
has lower moral standards than the average white, so you should op- 
pose letting negroes and whites live in the same sections.” For the 
last postulate there is no semblance of evidence, but it sounds plausible 
in its context. Being a small part of an otherwise accurate array of 
statements, it is believed, along with a dozen other lies or half-truths 
about negroes. And so the race problem grows. 


In an entirely different area the same process operates. Mother 
tells son about how to put blocks to build a house, and son finds 
mother told the truth. Mother tells son about planting seeds and 
growing flowers and trees, and son finds mother wasn’t lying. Mother 
then tells son the myths of revealed religion as facts and son believes 
her because mother hadn’t told any palpable falsehoods. And so son 
is indoctrinated in the lore of miracles, devils and angels. When son 
grows a little older his priest, rabbi or minister tells him about the 
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advantages of virtue over vice and he finds that this inculcation is 
verified by his own limited experiences. Later when the cleric cor- 
roborates his mother on reports concerning the supernatural the boy 
has no reason to doubt and he doesn’t. The myths of supernatural 
religion have been interspersed so naturally between unquestionable 
truths that unless he is an unusual boy he never knows quite how to 
separate them. 

The linkage of ethics with supernatural religion is probably one 
of the main reasons why the latter can survive, contrary to the clerical 
dictum that supernatural religion is the best basis for common ethics 
and morality. Ethics gives supernatural religion its support. It con- 
stitutes the solid stones of the structure of which revelation supplies 
the plaster, which can fall off without any damage to the real frame- 
work. In fact some other scheme of decoration, or none at all, might 
be advantageous to the utility of the ethical frame. 

In the two examples given there has been some over-simplification. 
By no means have all the real steps been indicated, but there seems to 
be no doubt that in outline the scheme is correct. For the purpose of 
this thesis it makes no difference whether any particular example 
chosen is or is not a complete fiction. The point is that acceptance of 
total fictions by the simple man can and does come about in these ways. 

An exhaustive diagnostic study of the causes of the major ills of 
human-kind is beyond the scope of this essay. The author’s present 
object is simply to show that native trustfulness plays an important 
role in man’s troubles, to indicate why, and to point out a few of the 
things that might be done to improve the situation. 

Anyone who proposes to prescribe for some of the major ills of 
mankind attempts a large order, which if he is sane he knows he can- 
not fill. But the fact that a job is too big to finish in a lifetime, or too 
difficult to more than begin its accomplishment is not a reason for 
doing nothing about it. If it were, most scientific work should be 
stopped and all social reform efforts abandoned. 

The present author is neither proposing a single solution as a 
panacea nor claiming originality in anything except arrangement of 
ideas. Perhaps everything said here has been said before and better, but 
not, to the author’s knowledge, with the same implications. 

There is no cure for gullibility except the development of critical 
judgment. Human attitudes can be altered in either one of two ways: 
by propaganda or by increasing wisdom. The first is the demagogue’s 
device. It is dangerous. It can be used as well for false as for virtuous 
ends. It works well only on an ignorant substratum. It is therefore 
incompatible with the major objectives of a democratic Society which 
must include popular enlightenment. 
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If the ability to exercise independent critical judgment is the only 
guarantee against susceptibility to accept fiction as fact, it should be a 
major aim of Society to promote it. Modern education unfortunately 
is not doing much to meet this problem. To be sure many young peo- 
ple are being “educated” in our colleges, universities and high schools. 
They are being given opportunities for vocational and professional 
training of a very high order. And they are proving every day that as 
technicians in arts, crafts and professions they are equal to the best in 
the world. Even in creative work in various fields of specialization 
they need not take a back seat. But on the score of wisdom outside a 
professional or vocational sphere much less can be said in favor of the 
American educational system. No other nation has ever attempted 
higher education on the scale accomplished in the United States, so 
real comparisons are valueless, but we can evaluate our scheme on 
some ideal scale. On such a scale our system rates fairly low because 
few college graduates attain a liberal education. 

The typical college of science, literature and arts has an impres- 
sive array of formal course requirements: rhetoric, social science, nat- 
ural science, language, and others, with provisions for major and minor 
fields of interest. It would theoretically seem that a student exploring 
those fields would necessarily sample much of the field of human 
knowledge and culture. But it is a fiction even in such a college of 
liberal arts, because, for example, the natural science requirement 
might be met by a single course in elementary psychology or inorganic 
chemistry or cryptogamic botany, or in some other infinitesimally small 
area of scientific knowledge. The same is true, in principle, of social 
science or literature. The student can unfortunately leave the institution 
with its blessing and a bachelor’s degree without having the faintest 
notion of the impact of science on human thought, without knowing 
anything about the scientific method except as it may have been im- 
plicit in the development of knowledge in a single small area of - 
science, and without ever having heard of scientific anthropology or 
scholarly studies of economics or other social problems. Most students 
leave college without even a taste of logic or philosophy. 

If this is not sad enough, consider the case of the professional 
or vocational student. For them the bars have been taken down entirely. 
For them professionally and vocationally useful material is virtually 
their total diet in their college years. All pretense of a liberal educa- 
tion for most such students has been lifted. 

The solution is not to be found in a retreat from reality such as 
is proposed by the neo-scholastics. Reading ten, a hundred, or a thou- 
sand Great Books is not a solution, because most modern problems are 
not dicussed relevantly in Great Books. No amount of palaver about 
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the timelessness of truth and the universality of clear thinking can 
detract one iota from the incontestable fact that every increase in 
human knowledge and experience forces one to re-evaluate every con- 
clusion once thought well established. The most useful principles are 
often only partially verified or actually unverifiable. Take for example, 
the laws of thermodynamics or of motion. The latter have been sub- 
ject to important change, even in recent years. The great principles in 
biology are likewise only partial truths or incomplete theories resting 
on fragmentary proof. To take an example of rapid change, the laws 
of heredity might be studied from the works of Mendel. But it would 
be a tremendous waste of time for anyone but a specialist in the field, 
because so much more is known today about the mechanism of in- 
heritance than Mendel dreamed of knowing that anyone presenting 
Mendel’s results as the present status of knowledge would make him- 
self ridiculous. In half the time required to read Mendel’s works one 
could acquire a useful grasp of the whole of our present knowledge. 


One of the greatest books of all time in biology is Claude Ber- 
nard’s ‘Experimental Medicine.’ But to study it, and in fact to com- 
prehend it, would be a miserable exercise for a college student who 
had a limited time to acquire a liveable acquaintance with science to- 
day. It is a “‘must’’ book for every graduate student in experimenta! 
medical science, but to insist upon it for the beginner would be a crime. 
A colleague has said that the Hundred Great Books are the selection 
of things professors think their colleagues ought to have read for back- 
ground knowledge. It would be interesting to know how many college 
professors have read even half of the several lists, and especially 
whether those who have are half as wise as those who have not. It 
is by no means impossible that the Great-Book-illiterates have been 
able and were wise enough to spend enough more time on thoughtful 
study of modern problems to be an essentially superior group. Cer- 
tainly the most vocal exponents of Great-Book pedagogy have not dis- 
tinguished themselves by wisdom in the eyes of such an outstanding 
and productive group of scholars as the University of Chicago faculty. 


The only practicable solution to the problem of reducing human 
gullibility to quacks of every description seems to be in a much wider 
diffusion of the sort of knowledge out of which wisdom can grow and 
on which intelligent independent judgments can be made. There must 
be less second- and third-hand use of opinions and principles. It must 
become impossible for the impostor to use screens of platitudes, and 
mixtures of fiction with truth to mislead such large fractions of mod- 
ern Society, at least if democracy is to survive. This can only be accom- 
plished by extensive revision of our educational system. 
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It is utterly impossible within the period of secondary school and 
college training to present all of the detailed treatments of science, 
literature and the arts by conventional methods with both the exten- 
siveness desired and the intensiveness now practised. So long as it 
requires two years to cover chemistry, four years to cover biology, two 
or three years for history, the same for economics, et cetera and almost 
ad infinitum, it is utter nonsense to hope for the desired result. The 
only apparent alternative is a reorganization of teaching, crossing lines 
of specialization, integrating fields of knowledge, sometimes in new 
groupings. The fragmentation process, so useful to the specialist, is 
obviously a bane to the student who wants an intelligent overall view 
and who does not need and does not want to know all the details in 
every area. The principles of the scientific method, rather than all of its 
results, the history of science and its impact on everyday life, health, 
religion and philosophy—these are goals possible of attainment within 
reasonable allotments of time. So in other areas, a new approach to 
desirable course, scope, and content offers the only hope that utility- 
minded students can be induced to return to the objective of a truly 
liberal education. 


The once simple man will not be dangerously naive if he possesses 
the knowledge to do his own thinking, and especially if he gets knowl- 
edge before he has been indoctrinated with fictions scrambled up with 
facts in such a way that he will never be able to unscramble them. The 
earlier in the educational process enlightenment comes the more likely 
it is to illumine. The human animal is not likely to undergo mutation. 
If a change in his behavior is to be expected, his environment, and 
especially his early environment, will have to be altered. He may be 
expected always to be a trusting soul, believing what he is told unless 
he has proof to the contrary, and very resistant to change once he has 
swallowed a lie. But there is nothing to prevent a strengthening of 
intellectual honesty and virility by providing him early with knowledge 
in the most important areas. It would seem that if the human race is 
to survive very long on this planet, something should soon be done to 
get a larger fraction of it to think rationally rather than “with their 
blood,” to distinguish fact from fiction, and to act on intelligence 
rather than on emotion. It is doubtful whether there is any possibility 
of such a result unless a much larger fraction of Society becomes much 
more broadly educated than it is today. Will educators meet the 
challenge? 
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A Methodist Bishop's Opinion of Humanism 


“Let us look at some types of religion in their bearing on democratic pro- 
cedure and the democratic way of life. I am going to mention one form, not 
that it is organized or systematized, or has a creed, because I do not know that 
it has, but it is really a form of religion, practically speaking. I refer to human- 
ism. There is an avowed attempt on the part of a great many persons at the 
present time to leave all theology out of account—in the sense of any considera- 
tions beyond what we see here and now—to leave out of account all values ex- 
cept what we think of as strictly human values, and to take the human being and 
human society as the sole objects of our concern. Humanists are not a tightly 
cohesive organization, like the Jewish group, or like a Roman Catholic group, 
or a Protestant group. Nevertheless there is so much of humanism in the world 
that we have to take account of it because it has called forth a type of devotion 
which is very real. 

“Of course, it is easy for theologians to say that humanism — with no 
thought of the powers back of the universe and the purpose that may be ruling 
them, and no thought of whether their powers are personal or not—cannot pro- 
duce any high religious devotion, because the field is too limited. This overlooks 
the intensity of some humanists’ devotion to their aims. We may say that human- 
ism is not nourished by a deep enough source and has not a wide enough out- 
look, but nevertheless it is here. We may say that it wears out quickly; but in 
some cases it does not wear out, it goes on. 

“You can say that humanism is inconsistent, you can say that it is illogical, 
but human beings do not always go by either consistency or logic. This play of 
humanistic force and interest in men is a fact in the religious life of the world, 
based upon an ardor that we can think of as essentially religious. 

“The question then would be what influence humanism has. Well, almost 
all humanists think of man as the essential fact and the greatest value in the 
universe. There would necessarily be a human effect, and a social result, if we 
had a group of persons preaching throughout the land the worth of a human 
being on his own account. These prophets, if you wish to call them that, do 
have this on their side: that they come the nearest, I think, to putting force into 
the idea that a man is an end in himself. . . . 

“When we come to look at the situation that requires consideration in our 
own time, the problem before us just now is the control of our class narrow- 
ness. Here is the danger. The selfishness that is dangerous today is not individ- 
ual selfishness. All religions—the humanist, the Roman Catholic, the Protest- 
ant, the Jewish—would unite on this: that the selfish life is the wrong life. A 
spirit of ardor can be developed for a class point of view. There is a class 
selfishness with now sets the great task before all religions alike. There is not 
enough widening of the field of view in terms of humanity. In spite of all we 
say, all our fine speeches, about human impulses and human values, we are 
pretty closely tied to our class when it comes to action.” 


—THE REVEREND FRANCIS J. McCONNELL, D.D. 


*From “Religion and the World Order,’’ edited by F. Ernest Johnson. Harper Broth- 
ers, 1944, 223 pp. $2.00, pages 43, 44 and 48. Chapter on “Religion and Democracy’ by 
The Reverend Francis J. McConnell, D.D., Bishop of the Methodist Church. With per- 
mission. 
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The Penning in of Natural Science 
JOHN DEWEY 


In the pages of the March issue of the British Literary Guide and 
Rationalist Review—a journal which should be better known in this 
country—I have recently read of a series of talks over the British 
Broadcasting Radio; on two of them the cause of Scientific Humanism 
was presented by Julian Huxley and Gilbert Murray; in the third a 
reply was made by a theologian, Dr. Oldham. It would be interesting 
to read all three, but as far as I know a report is not accessible in this 
country. The brief account given in the rationalist monthly contains, 
however, quotations from the address of the theological contributor. 
I propose to use two of them as a text for some comments. 

One passage reads: “In the scientific approach the individual 
stands over against the world which he seeks to understand and to 
shape according to his purpose. This attitude is essentially individual- 
istic.” This passage is fairly typical of the anti-scientific campaign now 
taking place—a campaign that can be interpreted as a promising sign, 
provided it is not over-hopeful for us to find in it evidence that scien- 
tific humanism is becoming “dangerous” to the reactionaries. The pas- 
sage is, however, most significant as an indication of the misrepresenta- 
tions (amounting to reversal in this case) of what scientific method 
and results stand for. For if there is anything in the world that is not 
“individualistic” in approach, attitude, or consequences, it is science. 
Every scientific worker operates with a capital which is the outcome of 
the cooperative cumulative work done for countless ages by multitudes 
of human beings all over the world, each of these workers in his own 
time and place being also dependent upon the non-individualistic work 
previously done. And every result obtained by any scientific worker en- 
ters at once into an ongoing stream of non-self, (and non-selfish) , non- 
personal knowledge—which, although a stream, is more solid than the 
granite rock that crumbles, instead of growing, through the ages. 

I don't suggest, however, that theologians are those originally 
responsible for the creation and cultivation of this radically inverted 
view of science. Frankness demands recognition of the fact that a long 
line of philosophers in the theories of knowledge they have presented 
have treated knowledge as if it were a product of so-called “individual 
minds.” Even today one can read most of the psychological books 
which come from the press without finding any intimation that knowl- 
edge is through and through a socio-cultural fact. This otherwise 
strange fact is to be understood as itself a socio-cultural inheritance 
from a certain historic period. Most of the movements and achieve- 
ments that are distinctively “modern,” science included, involved revolt 
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against established institutions and against traditions that carried a 
great emotional load. Revolt treated old institutions and traditions as 
identical with the “social” revolts as if they were “individualistic,” 
though in fact they were through and through as “‘social” in origin and 
purport as were the habits and institutions they were replacing. 

Candor and intelligence demand recognition also of the fact that 
habits which are still prevalent and highly influential (even among 
scientific workers) tend to keep the socio-cultural foundations and 
properties of scientific knowledge within the limits of a specialized 
field, a limitation that tends to render “‘science’”’ technical in a non- 
humanistic sense; or, in positive terms, that tends to prevent application 
or use of the scientific approach in the social affairs which contain the 
serious moral problems of our own time. The cause of scientific human- 
ism may well learn from this fact. It may—and, if it is to prosper, 
should—ally itself with every effort to break down the notion that the 
natural and proper concern of natural science is with an “external” and 
“physical” world. This view is itself an inheritance from a pre-scientific 
age in which man was placed outside and above, instead of within 
nature; an inheritance which at the present time must be ranked as 
anti-scientific. 

Another passage is to the effect that the scientific humanist view 
ignores “the fact of conflict, which is the inevitable consequence of 
individuality.” Since science is anything but “individualistic” the state- 
ment is absurd on its face. But the passage may be used to call atten- 
tion to the fact that “conflict” in scientific operations is a form of com- 
petition that carries forward a common enterprise in which all share 
and all are concerned to promote. Of the kind of competition that 
marks science one can say with truth what is often falsely asserted about 
competition in money-making; namely, that it promotes helpful co- 
operation in a common cause. If the word ‘“‘conflict” is used at all in 
connection with the advance of knowledge, it should be used with 
recognition of the immense gap that separates it from physical con- 
flict—a gap so intrinsic that it would be well not to use the same word 
in the two cases. 

Here too the humanistic movement needs to ally itself with every 
movement from any quarter which serves to develop widespread recog- 
nition of the high morale that is potentially present in the scientific 
attitude. And to this recognition must be joined the fact that this 
potentiality is as yet far from actualization. For science is still often 
and influentially relegated to a field which becomes technical in just 
the degree to which it is cut off from human affairs and humane values. 
What needs to be emphasized is that the old belief in the supremacy 
of the supernatural is at the basis of the common separation of man 
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and his moral concerns from the rest of nature; that this separation is 
ground for the dividing line still commonly drawn between “natural”’ 
and “moral” science; and that this line in ‘turn rests upon identification 
of natural science with subjects taken to be exclusively physical and 
material. The idea that natural science has to do with an “external” 
world comes near to being the height of intellectual perversion and of 
moral ineptness at a time when about every concrete fact in every phase 
of human life, along with every serious human problem, is what it is 
because of applications in human life of the conclusions of sciences 
that are alleged to be merely physical, while the scientific attitude and 
method are notable for their absence in connection with these affairs 
and problems. 

The present organized anti-scientific campaign can be turned to 
significant use if it becomes a means for bringing into existence a wide- 
spread recognition of the limitations which still hem in the application 
of scientific method. It should result in seeing that the evils now laid at 
the door of science are in fact due to maintenance of the very split 
between nature and man, between the material and the ‘‘ideal,”’ between 
the physical and the moral, which are products of the knowledge and 
lack of knowledge characteristic of the earlier pre-scientific stage of 
mankind. 


The Implicit Humanism of the Labor Movement 


“Insofar as it is possible to speak of a philosophy of the labor movement, 
it is the philosophy of humanism. Despite the political and ideological differ- 
ences that at different times have separated sections of the working class from 
each other, genuine workers’ movements have always been united by certain large 
beliefs. These beliefs are not the less important for being vague and implicit, 
for finding expression in action even before they reach the level of articulate 
formulation. They are: that human values are primary to all others; that social 
institutions must be judged ultimately not by the intentions or rationalizations 
of those in the seats of power, but by their effects on the workaday lives of in- 
dividuals; that all social principles and doctrines must be justified by their fruits 
in enriching the quality of personal experience here and now; and that human 
beings have the resources in themselves and in nature to fulfill all their reason- 
able needs. 

“In its humanism, its democracy, its secularism, the philosophy of the labor 
movement is continuous with the best thought of the Renaissance, the Reforma- 
tion, the English, American, and French Revolutions. 

“The implicit humanism of the labor movement has attracted many in- 
dividuals from other classes who, although not workers by origin or training, 
have found their calling or mission in its ranks. They have seen, in the emancipa- 
tion of labor from inequitable restrictions, the emancipation of society as a 
whole from a world view that puts things in the saddle, that permits human 
lives to be moulded and blasted by the blind operations of technology and 
capital.” 

i HOOK, In “Humanism and the Labor Movement,’ New Europe, Feb., 1944 
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A NEW WORLD 


Let the harsh roofs of the city bleed, 

The fruity push-carts topple with their wares, 
The people languish in the narrow street 
And cheeses run like midgets to their lairs. 


The crime has dropped, the kingdom of the old 
Vanishes in a shatter of the new; 

Bright panes of glass are standing in the cold, 
But all the boards lie moulding in the dew. 


O bright new world of undiscovered depth, 
Shining with no one knows what sheen or hue, 
Step from the basin of your gleaming bath, 

And like a monster dry the slime from you. 


We know you as a beauty, Future, we 

Conceive you as a demon, like the past 

You haunt our dreams livid with bird and bee, 
Your feathers still aquiver from the blast. 


—RUTH HERSCHBERGER 


AN APPARITION 


Something in dimity has flown down in the night. 
What is this strange gentility we feel? 

Our cares are wafted as a furbelow, a kite. 
What is this wondrous victory we feel? 


Something in cloud of amber has come down, 
Out of the heavens, in a leading light ; 
We put our arms into its bashful gown. 


From what pricked angel fell this healing light? 


In the palaces of stately plants, 
Daft with the traveling energy of good, 
Whence comes this sweet deluge of merry ants, 
Communally the chief of every good? 


Something in purest frock has filtered down. 
What is this wondrous victory we feel? 
Why do we lie in languor on the ground? 
What is this strange gentility we feel? 


—RUTH HERSCHBERGER 
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AN ALLEGORY 


The sky is taut with hail, the tong bridge burns. 
The fireboats with rancor slosh at the stream. 
Feebly they move, coarsely they blow their blasts ; 
The smoke pours upward like a blink of cream. 


And over all and under all waits life, 

And past the bridge and on this side stands grief. 
W hat tortoise praying on the middle pier, 

Do we see moaning in his great belief? 


His lack of gesture and his pregnant stance 
Make all about him fawn upon the ground; 

If any dare advance to where he sighs, 

They will be thrown upon their backs and bound. 


The sky is stretched above the burning span, 
The fireboats in vain wheeze at the flames, 
And that potential god, lost in the smoke, 
Departs to heaven with his unknown claims. 


—RUTH HERSCHBERGER 


IN THE BEGINNING WAS THE WORD 


They say the images are gone 

By which as if on spider webs men climbed 
To read this scorpion vision, 

This Eliot derision. 


The web is torn, the icons crushed, 

By buzz of radio horde and pagan movie, 
Or terror’s pterodactyl raid 

On meanings eons made. 


The myth is mythological. 

And boots that went by leagues in finite days 
Do not now spur the speed 

Infinite spaces need. 


Where is the light-year’s symbol, God, 

W herewith not myth but stars and men have meaning? 
We glean the living word 

To hear thee, never heard. 


—HOWARD PARSONS 
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The Humanist Tradition: Forerunners 
CORLISS LAMONT 


While the philosophy of humanism is peculiarly appropriate to 
this modern era, it has roots that go far back into the past and deep 
into the life of civilizations supreme in their time.' Broadly speaking, 
whenever a thinker in any field concerns himself with the this-worldly 
welfare of man or tends to treat that welfare as central, he treads on 
humanist ground. And whenever men of action or men iw action so con- 
duct themselves as to make present human happiness primary, they are 
functioning as humanists for the time being, regardless of their par- 
ticular religious and philosophical theories. 

Unquestionably the great religious leaders like Jesus and Buddha 
and Confucius have made a real contribution, at least on the ethical 
side, to the humanist tradition. Indeed, amy religion that has been able 
to build up a following among men, no matter to what degree it is 
tied up with notions of God and immortality and the supernatural in 
general, has had to give some attention to human well-being on this 
earth. And almost all religions have purported to provide, through 
prayer and other techniques involving the supernatural, means of 
establishing certain forms of individual and social welfare in the here 
and now. 

A few religions, such as that of Confucianism, have always put 
their main emphasis on human affairs in this mundane sphere. Sim- 
ilarly, the Old Testament Hebrews were primarily interested in the 
future of the tribe or nation in this world and expected that God would 
finally deliver Israel, the chosen people, into a heaven or New Jeru- 
salem situated on this terrestrial globe. Even New Testament Chris- 
tianity, with its stress on the resurrection and after-life of the individ- 
ual, displayed in its religious worship what was essentially a veneration 
of man’s own highest qualities. These it attributed to God the Father 
and to Jesus, the Son, whose deification fulfilled the need for a more 
humanistic God. And when this Christ became a bit distant, the Cath- 
olic Church wisely brought in the Virgin Mary and other saints to 
re-introduce the human touch. 

The trouble with supernatural religion, and with that major part 
of philosophy which has served as the handmaiden of such religion, 
has been to make man central in a perverse and exaggerated way, read- 
ing purely human traits and values into the universe at large. Thus 
mind and personality, love and purpose, are held to be attributes of 


'The autumn Humanist will contain a second article ““The Cultural Roots of Human- 
ism.” 
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the cosmos as such. In short, most of the religions and religious phi- 
losophies puff up the basic tenet of humanism into a metaphysics of 
conceit and preach a superstitious anthropomorphism that militates 
against man’s true good in his one and only life. 

Coming now to philosophy proper, we find that the first notable 
humanist of whom there is reliable record was Protagoras, a Greek 
teacher and philosopher of the fifth century B.C. His famous dictum, 
‘Man is the measure of all things,” while too vague and subjective to 
be taken over by modern humanism, was certainly a thought in the 
right direction. Protagoras was also an outspoken agnostic, stating 
that: “With regard to the gods I know not whether they exist or not, 
or what they are like. Many things prevent our knowing. The subject is 
obscure and brief is the span of mortal life.” For this and similar 
iconoclastic sentiments he was finally banished from Athens and was 
drowned on his way to Sicily. 

A number of other Greek philosophers in the fifth century B.C. 
also showed a humanist bent in that they concentrated on the analysis 
of man rather than, as the earlier generation of Greek thinkers, on the 
analysis of nature. Most of them, like Protagoras himself, were 
Sophists, that is, wandering teachers of wisdom who persisted in asking 
searching and audacious questions about almost everything conceivable 
to the mind of man. The most outstanding of these philosophers was 
the wise and lovable Socrates, the intellectual and moral hero of Plato’s 
Dialogues and brilliant expositor of such typically humanist maxims 
as “Know thyself’ and “The good individual in the Good Society.” 
In the chief Socratic dialogues of Plato—such as the Apology, the 
Crito, the Phaedo, the Symposium and the all embracing Republic it- 
self—there is an abundance of mellow ethical philosophy that is rele- 
vant for humanism. 

In fact, especially in the field of ethics, humanism finds it 
profitable to be eclectic and to take from the most disparate philoso- 
phies and religions whatever ideas or insights seem of value. In the 
present discussion, however, I wish to stress some of the chief phi- 
losophies that in their world-view as well as their ethics take in general 
the humanist position. Such, in the history of thought, are all the lead- 
ing naturalisms and materialisms. These systems are alike opposed to 
the metaphysical dualisms, like those of Plato and Descartes, which 
hold that there are two ultimate substances, mind and matter; and to 
the metaphysical idealisms, like those of Hegel and Josiah Royce, 
which hold that mind alone is the basic stuff of existence. 

Naturalism considers that man, the earth and the unending uni- 
verse of space and time are all parts of one great nature. The whole 
of existence is equivalent to nature and outside of nature nothing ex- 
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ists. This metaphysics has no place for the supernatural, no room for 
super-physical beings or a super-material God, whether Christian or 
non-Christian in character, from whom men can obtain favors through 
prayer or guidance through revelation. But the adherents of this phi- 
losophy recognize and indeed rejoice in man’s close ties with the mighty 
and infinitely varied nature that brought him forth and do not, like the 
more naive type of atheist, go about shaking their fists at the universe. 

From the beginning naturalism has supported and helped to de- 
velop the scientific outlook and man’s reliance on reason to solve his 
problems. Hence it accepts the scientific interpretation of man as en- 
tirely a creature of this earth and as an inseparable unity of mind or 
personality, on the one hand, and body or physical structure, on the 
other. This naturalistic psychology makes any form of personal survival 
after death highly improbable and clearly carries with it the implication 
of an ethics limited to this-worldly actions and aims. 

The first great naturalist in the history of philosophy was of course 
Aristotle, most universal of Greek philosophers, who lived in the fourth 
century B.C. Aristotle, student of Plato at the renowned Academy in 
Athens and tutor of Alexander the Great of Macedon, was a biologist 
and psychologist as well as a philosopher; the founder of science as a 
discipline and an organized, inter-related body of fact. His broad and 
penetrating genius explored, and then extended, practically the whole 
range of human knowledge as existing in his day. While Aristotle’s 
chief aim was to understand rather than to reform the world, he ar- 
rived at many conclusions that are usable by those who would re-make 
society. Perhaps most important in this connection was the fact that he 
regarded nature and everything in it, including human civilization, as 
a process, though apparently the idea of biological evolution did not 
occur to hirn. 

Then, too, he was the founder of that naturalistic psychology, still 
frequently called the “Aristotelian” psychology, that views man as a 
unity of mind and body. Though, as I said, this psychology tends to 
rule out the possibility of an existence beyond the grave, Aristotle 
talked of the ‘‘active intellect” as immortal, without meaning that he 
thought there was a worthwhile after-existence for the full human per- 
sonality. He likewise used the word God in an abstract manner very 
different from its customary significance. Thus Aristotle marred the 
clarity of his naturalism by indulging in a confusing redefinition of 
religious terms—a tendency that has always been the bane of philoso- 
phy—and made it easier for the Catholic Church to incorporate him 
with seeming logic in its theology. 

The tradition of philosophical naturalism that Aristotle estab- 
lished, while entering to some extent into various materialistic world- 
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views, did not really come into its own again until more than two thou- 
sand years later when Benedict Spinoza appeared upon the scene. 
Spinoza was a Jew of Portuguese descent who lived in Holland in the 
seventeenth century and is considered by many as the most eminent of 
modern philosophers. His greatest work was the “‘Ethics,” which treats 
not merely of ethical problems, but compresses into its fewer than three 
hundred pages a complete philosophy of life. Cast into the general 
pattern of geometry, with numbered propositions, demonstrations, 
corollaries and Q. E. D.’s following one another in strictly logical 
sequence, this brilliant volume of Spinoza is generally acknowledged 
as one of the supreme masterpieces of the philosophic intellect. 

Spinoza’s stress on mathematical method and form shows to what 
an extent he had absorbed and approved the new science. His phil- 
osophical naturalism and naturalistic psychology embodied the revolu- 
tionary scientific developments of the two previous centuries. However 
—like Aristotle in ancient Greece—Spinoza compromised with religi- 
ous terminology by bringing into his philosophy something he called 
God and something he called smmortality, though, again like Aristotle, 
his concepts of God and of immortality were far removed from ordi- 
nary usage. Thus Spinoza was in his day constantly accused of being 
an atheist, and I believe rightly so, in relation to the Judeo-Christian 
tradition. But subject as he was to persecution on the part of both 
Church and State, it may well be that he actually preserved his life and 
liberty through his highly intellectualized redefinitions of God and 
immortality. 

Subsequent to Spinoza, naturalism in a large degree lapsed again 
until the first part of the twentieth century. Its most able and distin- 
guished interpreters todays are the Americans, John Dewey and Mor- 
ris Cohen, and the English peer, Bertrand Russell, at present teaching 
and lecturing in the United States. On the whole Russell properly be- 
longs, I believe, in the naturalist and humanist tradition, though his 
system is full of inconsistencies and his theory of knowledge, especially, 
unacceptable. Dewey signed the Humanist Manifesto of 1933, but pre- 
fers to call himself a naturalist. 

It is John Dewey’s hard-headed empirical philosophy that con- 
stitutes the most scientific and up-to-date version of naturalism. While 
Professor Dewey makes room for a very much redefined religion, he 
completely discards all supernatural forces and entities and regards 
mind as an instrument of survival and adaptation developed in the 
long process of evolution. In much of his work Dewey has followed 
the lead of William James, Harvard’s versatile physiologist, psy- 
chologist, philosopher and teacher, but he has eliminated the subjective 
elements that marred the latter’s pragmatism. Unhappily Dr. Dewey's 
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style, together with the invincible stubbornness of some of his op- 
ponents, has led to constant misunderstanding of his doctrines. 

The world-view of materialism, holding that the foundation-stuff 
of all being is matter in motion, is substantially the same as that of 
naturalism. But materialism has stressed matter as such more than it 
has stressed nature and tended until recently to over-simplify and over- 
mechanize, reducing even ideas to material particles whirling about in 
the brain and the behavior of living things to the same sort of laws 
that govern inanimate existence. The correct view, however, would 
seem to be that human thinking and feeling, while functions of the 
body and dependent upon it, operate on a level qualitatively far re- 
moved from that of atomic energy in its simpler forms. Another point 
about materialism is that both in ancient and modern times it has 
usually gone hand in hand with a militant and anti-religious attitude 
and has made no compromises with religious terminology. 

Materialism has exercised as long and wide an influence on hu- 
man thought as naturalism. The earliest Greek philosophers, men like 
Thales and Heraclitus, Empedocles and Leucippus, tended in the di- 
rection of a naive materialism. The first outright materialist, however, 
was the Greek Democritus, who flourished about the year 400 B.C. and 
developed systematically the epoch-making idea that the universe and 
everything in it is composed ultimately of tiny material particles— 
atoms of different size, shape and configuration whirling swiftly 
through the void. 

Almost two centuries later Epicurus took over the theory of 
Democritus, added some speculations of his own about chance and 
the swirl of the atoms, and made the materialist doctrine a cornerstone 
of the famous Epicurean philosophy. Some two hundred and fifty years 
passed and then Lucretius, whom I have always thought the noblest 
Roman of them all, wrote, in the first century B.C., his masterly work 
“On the Nature of Things.” This classic of both literature and phi- 
losophy, the greatest philosophic poem as well as the best exposition of 
materialism ever produced, rendered into the exquisite forms of Latin 
verse a detailed account of the Epicurean view of life. 

Like naturalism, materialism as a system found little favor or 
expression during the long period between the civilizations of antiquity 
and the modern era. Following the efforts of Francis Bacon on behalf 
of a revival of science, materialism was given a methodical and thor- 
ough-going formulation in England in the seventeenth century by 
Thomas Hobbes, a contemporary of Spinoza. Hobbes’ interpretation of 
materialism was paradoxical in that he included in it a quite unique 
corporeal God and made his materialist system the philosophical basis 
for political conservatism, 
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The most significant resurgence of materialism, however, took 
place in France during the second half of the eighteenth century as part 
of the great Enlightenment that stirred to its depths the western world. 
The French Encyclopedists such as La Mettrie and Helvetius, Holbach 
and Diderot, were able to utilize the materialist philosophy as a pow- 
erful weapon against religious superstition and the reactionary Cath- 
olic Church. Their rallying-cry became “Ecrasez l’infame!,’’ that is 
“Stamp out the infamy !’’"—namely the Church. And Diderot exclaimed: 
“Men will never be free until the last king is strangled in the entrails 
of the last priest!” 

But the French materialists maintained the mechanistic fallacies 
I have already mentioned and in addition extended them to social in- 
stitutions. It was left to Karl Marx and Friedrich Engels in the next 
century to correct the mistakes of the earlier materialists in the exposi- 
tion of their own system of dialectical materialism. This most modern 
and scientific form of materialism gave full recognition to the dynamic, 
changing character of existence, to the infinite inter-relatedness of 
phenomena in both nature and society, and to the fact that the human 
mind is not a mere reflection of the outside world, but is characterized 
by a fundamental initiative and creativity, a power of working upon 
and remolding the environment through the force of new ideas. At the 
same time the Marxist materialists carried on and developed the in- 
transigent anti-religious doctrines of the materialisms that preceded 
them. 

In my judgment by far the best presentation of the Marxist view- 
point is in Engels’ brief and brilliantly written “Ludwig Feuerbach.” 
Feuerbach was a nineteenth-century German materialist and radical 
who, as Engels states, “in many respects forms an intermediate link 
between Hegelian philosophy and our conception.” Today there can 
be little question that dialectical materialism, while possessing its own 
weaknesses, is the most influential variety of materialism, both because 
of its consistency and inclusiveness and also because it is the official 
philosophy of the Soviet Union and of Marxist groups throughout the 
world. 

« Other versions of materialism persist, however, most prominent 
among them being that of the American philosopher and expatriate, 
George Santayana, born in Spain, matured in the United States and 
spending the creative evening of his life in Italy where he has resided 
since the First World War. It is my considered opinion that Mr. 
Santayana writes philosophy more beautifully than any other writer 
since Plato; and his work, which includes poetry and novel-writing, 
can be read as much for its literary charm as for its intellectual con- 
tent. His materialism has always been of a most sophisticated and 
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urbane kind, treating supernatural religion, for instance, as poetic 
myth to be enjoyed and understood rather than as dark superstition 
to be fought and eradicated. Santayana’s essential tenderness toward 
the religious tradition, and more particularly toward the Catholic 
Church, has led one wit aptly to say: “Santayana believes that there 
is no God, and that Mary is His mother.” 

During the latter part of his career Santayana’s materialism has 
also been weakened by an esoteric doctrine of “essences,” which, much 
like the old Platonic ideas, are supposed to subsist in an eternal realm 
apart from the regular course of nature. Santayana sometimes talks of 
himself as a naturalist, sometimes as a humanist, but fundamentally 
classifies his philosophy as materialistic, saying that: “The term ma- 
terialism seems to me safer, precisely because more disliked; and the 
cruder notions of it are so crude that they may be easily distinguished 
and discarded.” 

There are other philosophies of the past which, while not specifi- 
cally within either the naturalist or materialist category, give strong 
support to the humanist position. For instance, Auguste Comte, French 
thinker of the middle nineteenth century, makes a stimulating, if some- 
what erratic, approach to full-fledged humanism. Taking the facts and 
methods of science as his starting point, Comte developed a far-reach- 
ing system which he called Posétivism. He used the word “positive,” 
not as meaning the opposite of “negative,” but as meaning scientifically 
certain or assured. 

In the latter part of his life Comte, apparently under the influence 
of an absorbing love affair, reacted against his earlier intellectualism 
and transformed positivism into a complex Religion of Humanity, 
replete with ceremonies, sacraments, priests and temples. For the wor- 
ship of God be substituted the worship of man and for the calendar 
of Christian saints a select list of the heroes of human progress. Thus 
positivism, patterning its liturgy only too closely after that of the 
Roman Catholic Church, assumed some of the objectionable features 
of a religious cult. Moreover, it was a cult over-personalized in the 
image of its founder, for the two most prominent statues in the 
positivist temples were usually those of the Sistine Madonna and 
Auguste Comte. The influence of Comte became considerable through- 
out the western world, but took deeper root in Latin America than in 
our own United States. 

In England the versatile John Stuart Mill developed and included 
in his philosophy of utilitarianism the best and most scientific aspects 
of Comte’s work, shunning the religious and mystical elements in it. 
Positivism also inspired Herbert Spencer, systematic and system-build- 
ing English philosopher who outlined a general theory of evolution 
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several years before Darwin published the “Origin of Species” in 1859; 
and who continued, after that great event, to apply the evolutionary 
hypothesis to every sector of human thought and history. In the United 
States Lester F. Ward, founder of American sociology, critically as- 
similated the ideas of both Comte and Spencer and worked out an 
original and rational cosmic view that clearly brings him into the class 
of outstanding philosophical humanists. Ward trenchantly and effec- 
tively attacked supernaturalism as an obstacle to science and progress, 
at one time editing an anti-religious journal entitled the Iconoclast. 


Though contemporary humanism cannot accept 7 toto any of the 
naturalisms, materialisms or other philosophies discussed above, it is 
primarily upon these great metaphysical systems I have outlined that 
humanism must draw in fashioning its own world-view. Yet it must not 
be thought that the other traditional systems such as dualism and 
idealism have nothing to teach humanists. It is far more fruitful to try 
to understand those thinkers of the past with whom we disagree than 
either to neglect them or be scornful of them. There are some elements 
in practically every philosophy that are sound; and in general the great 
errors of philosophers can be almost as illuminating as the great truths 
that they. attain. 


BEAUTY 


I like the beauty of rugged, unbreakable things, 

Big things or brooding, made more big with brooding, 
Like mountains hewed of boulders, like the huge 
Wheeling of the stars, great gears in greater ones, 

Like the sea that breaking breaks the shore to pieces, 
Slowly bends it and crumbles, with giant urgency, 

With deep predestined proud immovable mood. 


Hereafter when you speak to me of beauty, 

Speak of big things, long-lasting and conclusive, 

Mountains and stars and seas. 

Or if you must speak of a man, his face, 

Say that he stood like a mountain hewed of boulders, 

That he moved like the huge wheeling of some star in a great galaxy, 
And his face had in it the deep predestination of the sea. 


—HOWARD PARSONS 
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Should We "Indocitrinate’’? 


CURTIS W. REESE 


Education is the process of acquiring more knowledge, finer skills, 
and richer insights for use in life situations. The current statement to 
the effect that the old education was preparation for life while the new 
education és life should be discarded as a half-truth, no longer useful 
even for purposes of emphasis. Of course, we live while learning; and 
we may while living learn how to live more wisely. 

Likewise with the motto ‘‘we learn to do by doing.’ Undoubtedly, 
some learning takes place by trial and error, but much of the time and 
energy thus wasted would be more wisely used in preparation for do- 
ing. In passing, it should be said that the correlation of study and 
work is at best a method of earning one’s way through school, not a 
valid pedagogical procedure. Because one learns more readily by means 
of laboratory techniques and supervised projects, it does not follow 
that one should intersperse periods of study with periods of work, 
much less carry a job through school as a pedagogical aid. And 
especially objectionable is the apprenticeship theory of education, even 
when applied to industrial crafts. 

Traditional “indoctrination” preserved and transmitted (a) so- 
cially inherited content, or (b) a body of teachings that was alleged 
to be of divine origin. This procedure was too often marked by the 
absence of critical and creative attitudes. It made for subservience to 
the dead hand of the past; and frequently fostered superstition. But 
the oft-repeated statement that the object of traditional education was 
to transmit the past unimpaired to the future is another clever play on 
words containing only a partial truth. Improving as well as preserving 
knowledge has always been a function of education. 

Current “indoctrination” as a means of maintaining the political 
status quo, or for that matter the cultural status quo, is especially ob- 
jectionable, since it frankly regards education as a tool of the state, and 
so reduces it to subserviency. 

But because the content of the traditional and of the current 
political “indoctrination” is objectionable, it does not follow that “in- 
doctrination” as such is objectionable. 

The dominant idea in the Progressive-Education movement, as I 
understand it, is that the students should be introduced to the facts 
and encouraged to make their own appraisal of the facts without being 
influenced by the instructor. It is alleged that when this procedure is 
followed and the students are allowed to record their decisions, the 
results are mainly in accordance with the approved judgments of en- 
lightened opinion. The avowed object of Progressive-Education is to 
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develop free persons, equipped with critical and quickened intelligence 
—worthy citizens of a democratic society. 

Undoubtedly, the Progressive-Education idea and movement is a 
much-needed antidote to traditional ‘indoctrination’; but it is a far cry 
from a useful antidote to a tissue-building vitamin. In the first place, it 
is quite impossible to remove bias from the instructor. Bias will emerge 
in his selection of facts, his arrangement of facts, his voice, his bodily 
posture, and his unconscious behavior. In the second place, the students 
have not been reared in a social vacuum, nor is their appraisal of facts 
made in a social vacuum. In the third place, even the point of view and 
the procedure technique of Progressive-Education constitute curricular 
content, and the effort to establish the habit of gathering and weighing 
facts is “indoctrination.” 

Progressive-Education, while counteracting the traditional and the 
current narrow and arbitrary “indoctrination,” is nevertheless itself a 
form of “indoctrination.” 

Educational methodology in general attempts to give the technique 
of teaching a status largely independent of curricular content. The idea 
seems to be that once the right method is acquired, the question of 
content is a secondary matter, although in fairness it must be added 
that in recent years teachers have been required to specialize not in 
general method but in methods appropriate to special subjects that they 
propose to teach. It is not my purpose to underrate method, but to in- 
sist that content should shape method and not be shaped by method. 

Increasingly educators are coming to believe in the possibility 
and desirability of producing and teaching curricular content that 
would meet objectively determined needs of personal and social life. 

Cumulative knowledge in various fields has won all but universal 
acceptance on the part of those competent to have an opinion. Examples 
are: the validity of astronomically verified content, as compared with 
astrologically proclaimed content; of chemically verified content, rather 
than that proclaimed by alchemy. Likewise, the teachings of a “medi- 
cine man” have no status as compared with those of a modern school 
of medicine. It is needless to multiply illustrations of the validity of 
making distinctions in content to be taught. It may be more difficult 
to produce verifiable and effective curricular in the personal and social 
realms than it is in those of the physical and biological sciences; but 
the positive achievements in these fields argue for similar achievements 
in other fields. 

What I am contending for is that, since “indoctrination” is un- 
avoidable, even if to avoid it were desirable, educators who want their 
teaching really to make a difference in the life of persons and of society 
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should determine objectively what are the basic human needs and what 
in the light of present-day knowledge are effective means of meeting 
these needs; and, having so determined, proceed to “indoctrinate’’ ac- 
cordingly. 

The procedure for producing valid curricular content must be 
scientific, including objectivity, observation, experiment, verification, 
and tentativity. The scope must include all aspects of human life; and 
provision must be made for unique individual needs and for differ- 
ences growing out of environmental situations. 

Curricular content should aim to develop personality by increas- 
ing knowledge, skills and meanings designed to meet basic human 
needs. These needs may be grouped somewhat as follows: 


(1) The needs of a biological being. 
a. Sustenance—food, air, light 
b. Shelter and clothing 
c. Health 
d. Sex 
(2) The needs of a personality. 
a. Freedom 
b. Venturesomeness 
c. Creativity 
d. Aesthetic experience 
e. Sense of security 
(3) The need of a social being. 
a. The sense of response 
b. The sense of companionship 
c. The sense of cooperation 
d. The sense of love 
e. The sense of being at home in the universe 

It is not too much to say that we now know that the basic human 
needs cannot be universally met in a competitive social order; and that 
we now know that the intelligent use of natural resources and scientific 
techniques could meet these needs—at least relatively so. It is my con- 
tention, therefore, that education should deliberately “indoctrinate” 
against a cut-throat competitive social order and in behalf of a co- 
operative social order. 

The choice before modern-minded educators is, on the one hand, 
to succumb to the devastating influence of the state, or to the equally 
devastating influence of innocuous liberty; or, on the other hand, to 
“indoctrinate” in behalf of objectively determined needs and the 
verifiable means of meeting them. Realistic idealism would seem to in- 
dicate the wisdom of such “indoctrination.” 
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Again—The "Red Mass" 


EDWIN H. WILSON 


Early next October, in certain large cities of the United States, justices of 
federal and state courts, judges of lesser courts, and run-of-the-mine lawyers 
will attend in a body a celebration of the “Red Mass” as guests of some Roman 
Catholic Church. They will be of Protestant, Jewish, Catholic and what-have- 
you persuasions. 

Known ecclesiastically as the “Mass of the Holy Spirit,” this service is 
designed to invoke God’s blessing on the administration of justice during the 
coming judicial year. The custom started in mediaeval Catholic Europe; was in- 
troduced into America in New York City in 1928; and came to Boston, Mas- 
sachusetts, in 1941—fifteen years too late to be of divine assistance in the final 
disposition of the Sacco-Vanzetti case. 

Under the sponsorship of the late William Cardinal O’Connell, Arch- 
bishop of Boston, the Red Mass has been celebrated annually in the early part 
of October in the Church of the Immaculate Conception, in Boston. A solemn 
procession of the guests of honor precedes the ceremony; the order of the pro- 
cession follows: Boston College Law Faculty and other Law Schools, Representa- 
tives of the Bar Associations, District Attorneys of Mass., The U. S. Attorney for 
Mass., The Attorney General, The Mayor of Boston, Justices of the District 
Courts, the Probate and Land Courts, the Superior Court, the United States Dis- 
trict Court, the U. S. Court of Appeals, the Supreme Court of Mass., the U. S. 
Senators, the Governor, the Officers of the Mass. 

The sermon in 1943 was preached by The Reverend John J. Wright, D.D., 
secretary to Cardinal O’Connell. Father Wright said in part: 

“Nowhere is the Christian character of our nation better typified than here in Mas- 
sachusetts. The men who most contributed to the early building of our state subscribed to 
a theology which the ancient faith was bound to eschew as heretical; they preached cer- 
tain moral conventions which their own sons and daughters have felt free to relax as 
excessively austere. But lament as one may their dogma and fret as one may their re- 
straints, for this may their names never die: the men who wrote our law feared God, 
and they were resolved never to fear any man... .. They feared God, and so they did 
not talk glibly of a freedom to worship God, a freedom which they had no intention of 
exercising or implementing. Rather, they wrote in the second article of their Constitution 
words of right and duty: ‘It is the right as well as the duty of all men in society publicly 
and at stated seasons to worship the Supreme Being, the great Creator and Preserver of 
the universe . . .. These men feared God’ 

Not only were the jurists instructed in the proper relation of Church and 
State according to Roman Catholic dogma, but they were also reminded of the 
views on birth control which the hierarchy has imposed on the Bay State: 

“Our legal tradition so respects human personality that even before a child is born 
our state is consecrated to protecting his human rights, his right to life, his right to be 
born, even, in accordance with the famous decision of a century ago, his right to inherit; 
indeed, the rights of the unborn child are sacred to our state under a double title: they 
are the rights of a human, and of a human incapable of pleading his own right, and 
therefore with a greater claim, not a lesser, on the protection of the state as our fathers 
understood it. The law’s insistence on the right of a child to be born has demanded, in 
our medical and moral tradition, certain acts of heroism which many in our day profess to 
find superhuman; but our forefathers considered heroism to be a duty when there is a 
question of the inviolable rights of human personality’”” 

The Religious Inspiration of Massachusetts Law.’’ The sermon preached at the 


Red Mass, Church of the Immaculate Conception, Saturday, October 9, 1943, by The 
Reverend John J. Wright, D.D., Priest, Archdiocese of Boston. P. 11. Ibid. P. 6. 


“Ibid. P. 6. 
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To the detached mind, the ‘Red Mass’ may rate as just another of many 
anachronisms that the modern world has inherited from its past. But it has a 
present-day significance to those who persist in holding to the doctrine of the 
absolute separation of church and state. 


Any parish church has the right to invite any guests of any faith to a 
special service planned to be of special interest to these guests. For example, 
Dr. Von Ogden Vogt has occasionally invited persons of certain occupations to 
a service in the First Unitarian Church of Chicago, when said service and the 
sermon were designed to set forth a spiritual interpretation of these vocations. 
But, may there not be a difference between the informal and wholly voluntary 
attendance of these informally invited guests and the comparatively formal and 
to-be-expected presence of legal dignitaries at the service staged by a church 
with the claims and pretensions of Roman Catholicism ? 


In other words, if we are to appraise rightly this ecclesiastical hospitality, 
we must inquire into the claims of the host. A quick and easy way to do this is 
to read ‘The State and the Church,” written and edited by John A. Ryan, D.D., 
LLD., and Moorhouse F. X. Millar, S.J., with the proper Nihil Obstat and 
Imprimatur. It is largely an exposition and practical application of the encyclical 
of Pope Leo XIII on ‘The Christian Constitution of States.” From this encycli- 
cal, Father Ryan thus deduces the Catholic philosophy of ‘‘all that is essentially 
comprised in the Union of Church and State’’: 

“The State should officially recognize the Catholic religion as the religion of the 
commonwealth; accordingly, it should invite the blessing and the ceremonial participation 
of the Church for certain important public functions, as the opening of legislative sessions, 
the erection of public buildings, etc., and delegate its officials to attend certain of the 
more important festival celebrations of the Church; it should recognize and sanction the 


laws of the Church; and it should protect the rights of the Church, and the religious as 
well as the other rights of the Church’s members.” 


Does State recognition of the Catholic religion mean toleration of other 
religions? For private worship, yes, says Father Ryan; for propagation of “false 
doctrine,” no. And further on, he remarks that constitutions which guarantee 
equal recognition and rights to all religious sects can be changed, and that “‘non- 
Catholic sects may decline to such a point that the political proscription of them 
may become feasible and expedient.”” Presently, however, he assures his fellow- 
Americans that ‘the danger of religious intolerance toward non-Catholics in the 
United States is so improbable and so far in the future that it should not occupy 
their time or attention.” 

A Papal encyclical of 1939 told the Catholics of America: “We raise our 
voice in strong, albeit paternal complaint that in so many schools of your land, 
Christ is so often despised or ignored. The explanation of the universe and 
mankind is forced within the narrow limits of materialism or of rationalism, 
and new educational systems are sought after which cannot but produce a sor- 
rowful harvest in the intellectual life of the nation’. Church historian Charles 
H. Lyttle said to us then, ‘“Watch out, when the Pope is grieved, it means that 
he wants action’’! 

The renewed effort to inject sectarian religious instruction into our public 
schools—initiated long before by Protestants—that broke out across the coun- 
try immediately after was a direct result. Also, not unrelated thereto, is the pres- 
ent drive against progressive, liberal education. Religious modernists and lib- 
erals and secular liberals of many sorts whose freedom is threatened have but 
one choice. It is in the words of Mazzini, to ‘‘make themselves great and strong 
by association.” They should not permit the principle of a separate church and 
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state, which has long worked well in behalf of unity in a land of diverse faiths, 
to be destroyed by a powerful, organized minority. 

All this may seem a digression in a commentary on the “Red Mass.” But 
the thoughtful observer, fortified with historical ane sees in this cere- 


mony a symbol of those claims to preeminence and authority which the Catholic 
Church has always maintained and which it has always enforced when it pos- 
sessed the power to do so. 


Humanism and Its Mansions 
VICTOR S. YARROS 


It is quite clear now that the House of Humanism will have sev- 
eral mansions. The strictly naturalistic or scientific humanists have no 
use for or need of supernaturalism in any form or any degree. They 
are too enlightened to be dogmatic atheists, and certainly the burden 
of proof is not on them. Those who cannot dispense with the God 
hypothesis have failed, and will always fail, to tell us in plain terms 
what their conception, notion or idea of God is. Neither are they able 
to say what image they have formed of God. They know that biblical 
language about God is metaphorical—not literal. God is not an old, 
tall, bearded man who sits at a table in a place called Heaven, using our 
earth as his foot-stool. He does not take walks in a garden in the cool 
of the evening. He does not speak to any prophet in any known tongue. 

The enlightened theist of today is forced to think of God as 
Matthew Arnold thought of him: as an inscrutable, inconceivable, un- 
knowable power—not ourselves—that makes for righteousness in the 
long run. Prof. Edward Scribner Ames, of the University of Chicago, 
appears to take the position that there can be no more doubt of the 
existence of God than there is of the existence of Uncle Sam, or John 
Bull. In other words, God is merely a name for a spirit, a genius, a 
combination of qualities we admire and cherish. As it happens, Dr. 
Ames’ colleagues in the department of philosophy at the University of 
Chicago—the late George H. Mead and the late Addison Moore—were 
unable to find any merit or utility in this definition of God. They pre- 
ferred to drop the term, as Huxley, Tyndall, Spencer and many other 
agnostics did. The simple, undeniable truth is that the God hypothesis 
is utterly useless as a guide to action. 

When evil is in the ascendant; when tyranny, reaction and bar- 
barism defy our civilization and enthrone brute force, as Hitler does, 
what have the most enlightened theists to says? Merely this—that the 
ways of the Unknowable Power are “mysterious,” and that we must 
have faith in the ultimate victory of the forces of good and light. The 
agnostics have this faith, though without the benefit of the Unknow- 
able. They have this faith, and are firmly committed to it, because the 
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history of the human race supplies ample and reasonable warrant for it. 
Despite all the crimes and blunders perpetrated by false and vicious 
leaders, moral progress is a fact—not a theory. Civilizations have per- 
ished, but other civilizations, superior from the viewpoint of our ideals, 
have evolved and established themselves. All our criteria testify to the 
reality of substantial and genuine progress. The treatment of women, 
of delinquents, of children, of the insane, even of animals, points 
definitely to the growth of sympathy and mercy, as well as of justice 
and fraternity. Tragic as the present war is, the attitude toward it is to- 
day strikingly different from that which prevailed during the first 
world war. Only the degenerate barbarians in the Nazi-Fascist schools 
glorify and exalt violence and force. Millions of plain men and women 
now realize, for the first time, that international warfare is insane, 
immoral, and totally wanton and wasteful. The demand for permanent 
and effective agencies to insure and enforce peace will have to be 
heeded this time, and hence the war, terrible as it is, will yield beneficial 
results of high value. 

Scientific and philosophical humanism, in short, does not despair 
of human nature, though it does not commit Comte’s mistake of sub- 
stituting humanity for God as an object of worship. Humanism is a 
noble and worthy cause, requiring no supernatural or divine sanction. 

We know what men can do, and what they cannot do. We must 
not, in the words of John Morley, ask too much of average human 
nature. We are neither angels nor devils. We are not mere animals, 
because we have what Aristotle called both intellectual and moral vir- 
tues. The intellectual virtues enable us to form goals and ideals; the 
moral virtues enable us to move gradually—though, alas, not steadily 
—in the right direction. 

We have faith in the potentialities of men and their ability to 
correct serious abuses and transform the realities of everyday life into 
something finer, richer and higher. This faith is a reasoned one. It is 
not the product of wishful thinking. No intuition generates it. Reflec- 
tion, study, observation and experience combine to persuade thoughtful 
men that a just, humane and noble society is possible, feasible and de- 
sirable. The certain doom of the Hitlers, Tojos and Mussolinis, and 
the inevitable contempt and scorn being visited on their reactionary 
and insane doctrines, should prove a tower of strength to the teach- 
ings of the social sciences as they have evolved and matured in the 
past century. 

The new psychology, including psychoanalysis, emphasizes the 
paramount importance of good will as a factor in improving and per- 
fecting human institutions and relationships. The Age of Reason 
neglected character-building. Too much was expected of mere knowl- 
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edge. Today we know that to know is not to do, and that the men who 
lack good will, sympathy and charity are the most savage of brutes. 
Humanism, accordingly, must stress the education of the emotions, the 
cultivation of the moral virtues, the shaping and molding of character. 

There is a technique for the achievement of these great tasks. 
Youth can be educated upward as well as downward. It can be gently 
and effectively led to fall in love with beauty, goodness, honesty and 
truth: these are the pillars of the Good Society. Revealed religion, 
alias supersitition, is not necessary in building or safeguarding and 
maintaining genuine civilization. 

However, since there are humanists who arrive at their sound 
conclusions with the aid of religion and revelation, it would be foolish 
and short-sighted to ignore them or treat them as tenants at sufferance 
in the mansions of the House of Humanism. We can work with them 
and they with us in a hundred practical ways regardless of theoretical 
and dialectical differences. 


Mrs: Thrimmey in Search of a Church Home 
ANNINA PERIAM DANTON 

When Mrs. Thrimmey first burst upon our view—and that trite 
phrase is the one for Mrs. Thrimmey, burst is the word—she was the 
new wife of our temporary and almost equally new school physician. 
Of him the students soon told that he tied a string around their middle 
to mark off the upper and the nether regions. If they yelled or groaned 
when he thumped above the string he gave an emetic; for a yell or 
groan below the median line he gave a cathartic. This seemed his en- 
tire diagnosis of materia medica. We foreigners in China groaned too 
and got down on our knees, praying, each to whatsover he held most 
holy, that there might be no epidemic in this interim year. Dr. 
Thrimmey had been with our army in the Philippines, and seemed to 
be doctoring his way around the world; while his new wife had gone 
there as a young widow with a group of American school teachers. 
She was the type of woman who looks hard and fast, but her dull, 
prosy, pointless talk seemed to belie this. A chain smoker, in the days 
when smoking among American women was much less common than 
now, she had us all watching, fascinated, to see by what trick she man- 
aged always to have a lighted cigarette between her lips, while conver- 
sation or mastication went on uninterrupted. 

Dr. Thrimmey, seeing the college year and his tenure both draw- 
ing to a close, decided, like so many Americans, that it was easier to 
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stay in China than to go back home, and that life in the Orient was 
pleasanter and simpler anyway. So he chose the nearest port city in 
which to set up private practice. 

The incident which I think throws light on Mrs. Thrimmey’s 
character—as the type of woman who, granting she has a right to ex- 
ist, should stay in her homeland—I call in my own mind: “Mrs. 
Thrimmey in search of a church home.” I give it in her own words. 
“When I first came here,” she told me, “I looked around to see where 
I'd go to church. I thought it would help Doc. get patients. I heard 
that the Marine Chaplain was a good preacher, so I went to the Sunday 
service of the marines. I liked that, and I thought, well, maybe I'll go 
there. But when I got home, Doc said, ‘Hell, the marines all get their 
doctoring free; you won’t get me any patients going there!’ You know 
I hadn’t thought of that. 

“Anyway, the next Sunday I went to the Union Church. That’s all 
the missions, you know, and I guess most of the Americans go there— 
if they go. But, my dear,” she said, with the utmost disgust in her 
voice, “‘you should have seen the clothes! But I said, to myself, ‘Well, 
it’s summer, maybe this is just the crowd that stays home—maybe I 
ought to wait till Fall to judge ’em.’ I didn’t want to do anyone an 
injustice. Still an’ all, next Sunday I went to the Christian Science 
Church. You know I was Christian Science with my first husband. He 
died in Science. Well, that’s where they were, the people I’d been look- 
ing for, and hadn’t found in the Union Church. And my dear, when I 
saw those hats and those dresses, I knew that was where I belonged! 
Still an’ all, I thought, they're like the marines, they don’t have Doc- 
tors either. But Doc said, ‘That's all right, you go there if you want to. 
They may not have doctors, but with those clothes they've got friends 
who go to doctors and pay ‘em. And besides I'll get a reputation for 
being broad-minded!’ ”’ 


Deliverance and Creation 


To the spirit of deliverance I pray: May we be delivered from the dogmatic 
teaching that the world can be saved by Christianity alone, or ethics alone, or 
democracy alone, or the scientific spirit alone! And to the spirit of creation I 
pray: May we become more ethical, and more democratic, and more scientific, 
and more full of Christ and the prophets and sages of all the world! My con- 
fession is this: 1 believe that these two spirits of deliverance and of creation 
here invoked in truth and in life are one spirit. 


—HORACE FRIESS, Columbia University 
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Must Democrats Have a Theology? 


BRAND BLANSHARD 


Monsignor William J. Kerby was for many years professor of 
sociology at the Catholic University of America. Fourteen of his ad- 
mirers, all but one of them apparently Catholics, have joined in honor- 
ing his memory with a book." Among them are some well-known names: 
John A. Ryan, Luigi Sturzo, former head of the Italian Popular Party, 
Karl Herzfeld, the physicist, Philip Murray of the C.1.O., Jacques 
Maritain, and—a somewhat odd figure in this company—Walter Lipp- 
mann. Their common theme is democracy, and their general argument 
is: Democracy rests upon the dignity of the individual man; this dig- 
nity rests upon the Christian religion; therefore, democracy rests upon 
this religion. 

The book has its merits. Running through its pages is a generous 
concern that all men alike should have the means of being in the full 
sense persons, and it speaks out boldly for many groups—miners, fac- 
tory workers, farmers, negroes—whose lot has been made hard by the 
pressures of modern life. It condemns communism, fascism and naziism, 
and defends the sort of capitalism in which the government serves as 
arbiter between management and labor. But it speaks in the accents of 
no one economic or political school, and there is no need of claustro- 
phobia in an enclosure that includes Thomas Woodlock of the Wall 
Street Journal and Philip Murray of the C.I.O. Again, the writing, 
which apart from Mr. Lippmann’s contribution is undistinguished, is 
never coarse or shrill; it supports by happy example the view it urges, 
that a genuinely religious spirit will treat everyone, even its most mis- 
guided opponents, with restraint and consideration. 

Why is it, then, that one lays down the book in the end with im- 
patience and irritation ? Partly, no doubt, because this restraint is not all 
of a piece. It is not merely respect for opponents; the reader has a 
sense throughout of a power behind the scenes warning that no one 
may go a hairsbreadth beyond the line chalked down by the church, 
and a feeling that he could tell beforehand about what these people 
were going to say. Is there not something absurd, he asks himself, in a 
distinguished economist’s settling the right of trade unions to exist 
by quoting a dubious bit of dialectics from Leo XIII: “if the state for- 
bids its citizens to form associations, it contradicts the very principle of 
its own existence; for both they and it exist in virtue of the same prin- 
ciple, viz., the natural propensity of man to live in society.” If unions 
have to rely on this sort of defense, they are in a pretty bad way. Still 





*"Democracy: Should It Survive?” Issued by the William J. Kerby Foundation, Wash- 
ington, D. C. Milwaukee, Bruce Publishing Co., 1943. 159 pp. $2.00. 
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it is not this timorousness, odd as it is among experts, that is the main 
ground of the reader’s impatience. That lies rather in the dangerously 
mistaken thesis to which the book is devoted. 

“Not only does the democratic way of thought spring from evangeli- 
cal inspiration, but it cannot survive without it,’ writes M. Maritain; 
and again, “the chances of religion, conscience, and civilization coin- 
cide with those of liberty, the chances of liberty coincide with those 
of the evangelical message.” “Christianity alone made democracy pos- 
sible, as it alone will make it workable,” writes Professor T. Achille. 
“Democracy cannot deny filial relationship to the New Testament 
especially, without renouncing its own identity or depriving itself of its 
very alimony (s/c). It is its task to organize in the political, social, 
and economic fields the Mystical Body of Christ.” According to Pro- 
fessor William H. Russell, Chesterton was right when he said, ‘There 
is no basis for democracy except in a dogma about the divine origin 
of man”; and Dr. Russell goes on to say that “in denying God, the 
materialist is destroying the foundations of democracy” and ‘opening 
the way to other forms of naziism or of atheistic communism.” 

Now for one reader this will not do. If the authors had said 
merely that Christianity is an aid to democracy, or that to think of men 
as ‘‘sons of God” leads to treating them with more respect, there would 
be nothing to demur to. The writers do say that, but they do not stop 
there. They go on to say that “‘there is no basis for democracy except 
in a dogma about the divine origin of man.” And this, we protest, is 
too much. 

Think for a moment what it implies. Bertrand Russell does not 
believe in “the divine origin of man.” Hence, in spite of his belief in 
democracy, he has in reason no right to the belief. John Dewey does 
not subscribe to the Christian theology. Hence we may say beforehand 
that the defense of democracy which he has offered in a series of 
thoughtful volumes must be inadequate. Among those who supported 
democracy at its birth in this country were Charles Carroll, Benjamin 
Franklin, and Thomas Paine. Carroll was entitled to believe in democ- 
racy because he was a Catholic; Franklin was less entitled to it be- 
cause he would not have understood what was meant by the “mystical 
body of Christ,” and Paine, in denying ‘the evangelical message,’ was 
really denying ‘‘the rights of man.” 

Indeed the consequences that begin to unroll themselves as one 
meditates on this view are not a little fascinating. We must pronounce 
regarding the majority of mankind that, however much they may yearn 
after democracy, the root of the matter is not in them. How many 
Americans can claim the “evangelical inspiration” through which 
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alone, according to M. Maritain, democracy can survive? The major- 
ity of us? Just possibly; but it is distressing to see how many would 
fail to pass. And the distress is bound to grow as one contemplates the 
theological night that shrouds the heathen Chinese and those material- 
istic Russians. Because of their theology, or their lack of it, these people 
are unable to feel that respect for the dignity of persons on which 
true democracy rests. And let us not be deceived by appearances. The 
French Revolutionists talked glibly about “‘liberty, equality, fraternity,” 
but lacking the true faith, they also lacked true democracy. The faith 
that makes such democracy possible is that of Petain. The loyalists of 
Spain were, many of them, secularists, and hence could not, except by 
confusion, be good democrats; if they wanted a solid basis for democ- 
racy, they could have found it in the faith professed by Franco, Hitler, 
Mussolini, Salazar, and Tiso. 

If one cared to examine historically the connection between Ca- 
tholicism and democracy, one could drive a coach-and-four through the 
claims of this book at will. Catholicism, we are told, stands for freedom 
of mind. How far has it actually done so in the countries it has con- 
trolled, for example Italy, Poland, and Spain? Where has such free- 
dom been more notably present, in Protestant or in Catholic Canada, in 
Protestant England or in Catholic Portugal? Unfortunately the argu- 
ment on its logical side is equally lacking in cogency. That argument 
proceeds on the assumption that we are confronted by a simple alter- 
native, either Christian theology on the one side or materialism on the 
other; and since materialism would destroy that dignity in man which 
democracy requires, we must, as democrats, return to religion to make 
out our case. As a piece of philosophizing, this is a feat worth noting. 
Between the horns of its dilemma it has allowed to slip away un- 
noticed the larger part of western philosophy. Rousseau and Voltaire, 
Bentham and Mill, Kant and Green, Spencer and Bosanquet, Hob- 
house and Shaw, Royce and James, one seems to remember, have had 
something to say about human dignity and freedom; indeed most of 
us find in their thought a far more powerful case for democracy than in 
that of the angelic doctor, who after all was more a monarchist than a 
democrat. But they were not materialists; they were not Catholics; 
there was not even an orthodox Protestant among them. Nowhere in 
the book before us is the immensely strong case for freedom which 
they offered on secular grounds given the honor of even a cursory 
examination. Catholic readers are left to suppose, as no doubt in their 
innocence they will, that between a perverse materialism, with which 
the name of Dewey is vaguely associated, and traditional theology, 
there is no respectable middle ground. 
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Since it is that middle ground alone that, in my opinion, gives a 
valid base for democracy, this sort of defense can only seem bizarre. 
It is as if one were to support education by saying—and I find in the 
book a suspicion of this argument too—“‘If you are to believe in educa- 
tion, you must do so either because the Bible says so or because pro- 
gressive education says so. Now progressive education won't serve; 
therefore, etc., etc.”” What are was to say to such argumentation? This, 
I think: You are too honest and clear-headed and sensible to go on 
believing such stuff if you give yourselves half a chance. There really 
have been a few pages of political theory written since St. Thomas that 
are rather good, even though you will find no word in them of either 
theology or materialism. Why not steal away some time and have a 
long furtive look at them. Keep your theology if that is the price of 
your democracy, but don’t deny that we too may be democrats, even 
though we have bid that theology a last adieu. 


The Scientific Spirit and Democratic Faith 


The thrill of intelligent polemics on a high plane and on issues of moment, 
forthright and unacademic, will be felt by the reader of this selection of papers 
from the first Conference on the Scientific Spirit and Democratic Faith. With 
slight re-arrangement and cutting all are printed except an informal discussion 
on education. Some of the papers appeared in The Humanist and other journals 
but a number are available for the first time.? 

It has become evident that the movement represented by these papers is 
integral to the American way of life. The Conference was conceived less in terms 
of a defensive action than in terms of reassertion or reaffirmation of positions 
implicit in the free and democratic approach to living. A brilliant list of scien- 
tists and educators have, in these papers, spoken from the heart as well as the 
mind. (Brand Blanshard, Richard M. Brickner, Arnold Dresden, Sir Richard 
Gregory, Horace M. Kallen, Harold A. Larrabee, Eduard C. Lindeman, Henry 
Margenau, Mark A. May, Alfred Mirsky, Arthur E. Morgan, Jerome Nathanson, 
Max C. Otto and Herbert W. Schneider.) The papers fall under the general 
subject matter of “The Authoritarian Assault on Democracy,” ‘Science and 
Morality” and “Religion in Relation to Science and Democracy.” 

Probably the note of outstanding significance that has been struck by the 
authors is that of moral responsibility with respect to our heritage of demo- 
cratic freedom. Dr. Kallen’s paper on ‘Freedom and Authoritarianism in Re- 
ligion,”” Brand Blanshard’s ‘“Theology and the Individual’? mark this respon- 
sibility in forthright and challenging terms in the field of religion. Harold 
Larrabee in “Scientists and Moral Isolation’’ and Mark A. May in ‘The Moral 
Code of Scientists’ are equally demanding in the field of science. 

Those who are aware of the growing assertiveness of the free spirit and the 
beginnings of a new expression for democracy in the age of science will wish to 
own this volume as an intellectual and spiritual landmark. The proceedings of 
subsequent Conferences will also be available in printed form. 


—DALE DeWITT 


2Kings Crown Press, New York City, Cur. IN 
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ON THE GOSPEL ACCORDING TO ST. JOHN'S 


After Reading the Catalogue of St. John’s College and Its Prescribed List of ‘‘Great Books’’ 


My knowledge of Lucian 
Is quite Lilliputian, 
I’m feeble on Gibbon and Hume, 
I couldn’t finagle 
A study of Hegel 
From now to the trumpet of Doom— 


Do I have a true education today ? 


Nay! 


The course at St. John’s is the liberal par, 
All other curricula foreign, 

Say Hutchins and Adler, Buchanan and Barr, 
And Van Doren. 


My stock of Plotinus 
Is shamefully minus, 
I've never consulted Justinian, 
My notion of Grotius 
Is worse than atrocious— 
So how can I have an opinion 


That’s worthy to enter the brain of an ant? 
I can’t! 


So say with the confident tones of a czar, 
And not with the peep of a straddler, 

Van Doren and Hutchins, Buchanan and Barr, 
And Adler. 


My store of Lucretius? 
Now don’t be facetious. 
I’m rusty on Darwin and Dante. 
Racine? Appolonius? 
Vague and erroneous. 
Bentham? Thucydides? Scanty. 


I’m brilliant on Whither-democracy’s-fate books, 
Whether-to-pity-the-Germans-or-hate books, 
Fighting-will-end-at-a-definite-date books, 
I-was-aloft-in-a-battlescarred-crate books, 
Private-initiative-vs.-the-State books, 

Can-we-control them-or-must-we-inflate books, 
How-to-get-on-with-a-difficult-mate books— 

All of them second- or third- or fourth-rate books— 
Not Great Books! 


Such trash couldn’t possibly sully or scar 
The bright intellectual scutcheons 

Of Adler, Van Doren, Buchanan and Barr, 
And Hutchins. 


—W. W. WATT 
Copyrighted. Reprinted permission The New Yorker 
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Latin-American Teachers of Racial Democracy 
JOHN H. HERSHEY 


Although we think of Latin America as a whole in contrast to the United 
States, it is necessary to recognize also that the Latin-American countries them- 
selves differ from one another in various ways. One important difference is that 
of race. Let us examine briefly the ideas about race relations of several thinkers 
in three countries that differ racially. 


Turning first to the country just south of us, Mexico, we consider the 
teaching of José Vasconcelos, educator, philosopher, writer and now director of 
the National, Library of Mexico, who has coined the term, ‘‘cosmic race.” Great 
periods of history, he believes, have been the work of mixed races and cultures 
rather than of privileged pure-blood peoples. ‘Cosmic race’’ means that the 
Latin-American peoples are gradually forming a new race by the fusion of dif- 
ferent races. In this connection, it is an interesting fact that the majority of the 
Mexican population are neither pure whites nor pure Indians, but are off-spring 
of whites and Indians, that is, mestizos. Thus in Mexico at least a new race 
seems to be in the making. Let us now look at Brazil where we find a different 
racial composition. 

Racial mixture is defended by Gilberto Freyre of Brazil. He is professor of 
anthropology at the Normal School of Pernambuco, and has in the past studied 
and taught in the United States. His country is more of a racial melting pot 
than any other on the American continent. The largest racial group in Brazil 
consists of those having at least some noticeable degree of Negro blood. Next in 
point of numbers are pure whites, mestizos, pure Indians and Japanese. Pro- 
fessor Freyre believes those of Negro blood have contributed to Brazilian civili- 
zation; that they are not biologically inferior, physically or mentally, to other 
races; and that racial mixture is good. 

“Eurindia” is a word invented by Ricardo Rojas of Argentina. He is pro- 
fessor of literature in the University of Buenos Aires and is author of many 
books, especially on the subject of history. In his country a minority are In- 
dians, but the majority of the population, in contrast to Mexico and Brazil, are 
pure whites. Just as the term “Eurasia” is compounded of two continents, so 
“Eurindia” is coined from “Europe” and “Indian.” Europeans, as we know, 
migrated to the American continent of the indigenous Indian, and Rojas be- 
lieves the Indian had an important influence in the development of Argentine 
nationality. He himself has written a play, ‘‘Ollantay,” based on a legendary 
tragedy of the Inca Indians, which was produced in Buenos Aires. There is 
evolving, Rojas maintains, a culture that is neither exactly like that of Europe 
nor like that of the American Indian, but instead a new culture fused from both 
elements. This, then, is the synthetic view of Ricardo Rojas expressed in the 
word, “Eurindia.” 

Thus three prominent Latin-American countries have quite different racial 
groups in the majority. In Mexico they are mestizos, in Brazil they are of at least 
partial Negro blood, and in Argentina they are pure whites. Yet each of these 
countries has its exponents of racial synthesis and democracy. 
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Science and Criticism 
CARL H. GRABO 


A humanist is one who finds thinking a pleasurable exercise, not a painful 
obligation. In himself he demonstrates that man at his best is rational, tolerant, 
and possessed of a sense of humor. Modestly he declares that men may believe 
in values without being dogmatic in their affirmation. True humanists neces- 
sarily are few. Native endowment, temperament, and cultural opportunity must 
all happily unite to produce them, and the conjunction is infrequent. The 
warring schools of criticism and the conflicts of science and literature witness 
our common inability to hold in juxtaposition more than a very few ideas at a 
time. We are all specialists of one kind or another, with single-track minds 
capable of going in but one direction. Professor Muller writes: “The assumption 
of the humanist is that those judgments are likely to be best which embrace the 
widest range of knowledge and experience, which permit the freest play to pos- 
sibilities of value, and which are informed by a spirit neither dogmatic nor 
merely sceptical, but always critical.” 

In the world of today the wide range of knowledge necessary to the com- 
plete humanist is difficult to acquire. Science has so widely diffused in the past 
generation that scientists themselves are specialists within narrow provinces. 
Few are capable of comprehending the whole of one of its branches, much less 
correlating biology with astronomy, or social, psychology with physics. How 
great then the difficulty of the humanist whose field is literary criticism. If he 
ignores science and devotes himself to literature and the arts, he shuts himself 
away from a large segment of human experience. Sciences and the arts are all 
activities of the human mind and the humanist, whose aim is to see life clearly 
and to see it whole, must therefore do what he can to comprehend at least the 
trends and current beliefs of scientific thought. Without becoming lost in a 
wilderness of facts the critic must learn the processes of scientific thought and 
the aims of scientific inquiry. 

To the reviewer, confessedly an incompetent judge, the author of “Science 
and Criticism’ seems to have done an admirable job in selecting among the 
thinkers of science those who are most truly important and in simplifying and 
stating in untechnical language the gist of their findings. Among the scien- 
tists there are, of course, clashes of opinion, widely differing beliefs, and here 
on the basis of common sense, or on a trained instinct for style and for human 
values, the author happily selects what is good and permanent and omits that 
which is dogmatic and untrustworthy. Even in fields alien to its own special 
knowledge, a cultured mind should and can recognize a good man, or in our 
imperfect humanity discriminate between the good and the less good. 

The world which Professor Muller surveys is an exciting world, an end- 
less adventure of the mind. Its values are never constant, for it is a world 
which grows endlessly, an expanding universe both in matter and mind, whose 
values are necessarily relative. The instinctive realization in our time of such a 
frightening universe has led to all manner of reversions to outworn critical, 
political, religious, and economic systems which in retrospect seem havens of 
peace. The reactionary trends of our time can quite simply be laid to panic. 
Yet to return is, in any real sense, impossible. The alternative is to accept the 
human adventure, to explore the growing universe, and to rejoice in the power 


"Muller, Herbert J., ‘Science and Criticism: The Humanistic Tradition in Con- 
temporary Thought,” New Haven: Yale University Press, 1943, 303 pp. 
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of the mind, which, if it wills to do so, can increasingly comprehend that 
growth. In this progress all branches of human thought are important. Literature 
and art are necessary to science. Science is necessary to them. Where all efforts 
of the human mind and imagination are essential, all are infinitely valuable. 
The author summarizes: 

“Ultimately, the whole issue of literature and science comes down to the 
age-old problems of all thought and intelligent living. ... Art deals more 
directly with the subjective interests, science more directly with the objective 
conditions. But neither deals with purely private or purely public events, neither 
gives the soul-in-itself or the thing-in-itself. Although science seems obviously 
closer to the facts, its whole logic and language constitute an elaborate As I/f. 
Although literature seems obviously to be remolding the world to the heart's 
desire, it more closely represents the immediate As Js. Imaginative literature 
is also matter-of-fact, practical science is also matter of fiction. Both seek free- 
dom, through control of the necessities of the inner and outer world, and both 
must first obey in order to command. Both are on the growing edge of things, 
united in a common endeavor, which is to naturalize man upon this earth.” 


Dhis CNew Humanism 


I believe that out of the suffering and struggle of our difficult period of 
transition a wholly new and more emotional interest in humanity and its fate— 
in its exceptional position between the realms of nature and mind, in its mys- 
tery and its destiny—will emerge; a humanistic impulse which even now is 


alive and active in the best hearts and minds. 


This new humanism will have a different character, a different color and 
tone, from the earlier related movements. This new humanism will have en- 
dured too much to be satisfied with an optimistic naivete and the desire to see 
human life through rosy glasses. It will lack all bombast. It will be aware of 
the tragedy of all human life without letting that awareness destroy its courage 
and will. It will not disavow its religious traits, for in the idea of human dig- 
nity, of the value of the individual soul, humanism transcends into the religious. 
Concepts like freedom, truth, justice, belong to a trans-biological sphere, the 
sphere of the Absolute, to the religious sphere. 


Optimism and pessimism are empty words to this humanism. They cancel 
each other in the determination to preserve the honor of man, in the paths 
of sympathy and duty. It seems to me that without such a pathos as the basis 
of all thinking and doing, the structure of a better, happier world, the struggle 
will be impossible. The defense of reason against blood and instinct does not 
imply that its creative power should be overestimated. Only feeling guided by 
reason is creative—only an ever active love. 


—THOMAS MANN. Reprinted permission The Atlantic Monthly, from issue of May, '44 
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CRUX ANSATA 


H. G. Wells, in his recent books, has stressed the supreme importance of 
a world federation if a third world war is to be avoided and mankind is to re- 
main a civilized species. In his latest book,* which is an indictment of the Ro- 
man Catholic Church, he states that the establishment of “the Catholic 
Church was the first clearly conscious attempt to provide such a government 
(i.e., world federation) in the world.” And his “case against the Catholic 
Church is that, albeit it originated in a passionate assertion of the conception of 
brotherly equality, it relapsed steadily from the broad nobility of its beginnings 
and passed over at least almost completely to the side of persecution and the 
pleasures of cruelty.” 


In substantiation of his thesis Mr. Wells presents an episodic history of 
the Roman Church from its organization in the Fourth Century at the Council 
of Nicaea to the present. Beginning with St. Augustine and his ‘The City of 
God,” the Catholic Church entered upon a political career which has continued 
through sixteen centuries to the present day. Since the establishment in the Six- 
teenth Century of the Society of Jesus (Jesuits), this organization has been the 
chief political arm of the Roman Church and is so today. The Black Friars or 
Dominicans have acted as the “‘strong-arm squad” to enforce obedience. Around 
this political center all the crusades, persecutions, cruelties, murders, and in- 
trigues have revolved. The book concludes with a hint of the present tie-up of 
the Catholic Church with Japanese Shintoism and Italian and German Fascism. 

My chief quarrel with this book is that although it is very outspoken in 
places, it is not severe enough in its indictment. Wells says: “I wish to make 
this book as unaggressive as possible.” Its reading should be supplemented by 
the works of Joseph McCabe, especially his “The Black International,” for the 
Catholic-Fascist tie-up. In no place does Wells explain the meaning of his title 
Crux Ansata and its application to his subject. The Crux Ansata was the handled 
cross of ancient Egypt, and was the symbol of life. It was one of the earliest 
forms of the cross, and there is an unbroken continuity from it to the mono- 
gram of Christ. It is regrettable that the errors of the English edition were 
reprinted in this American edition of the book. 


—SHERMAN D. WAKEFIELD 





*Wells, H. G., “Crux Ansata: An Indictment of the Roman Catholic Church.” New 
York, Agora Publishing Co., 1944, paper, 113 pp. $1.25. Bound $1.75. 


The Attack on Secular Education 


“The real point of the attack on progressive education is an attack on 
secular education. And this attack is part of a much larger campaign against the 
ideals of secular culture free of controls by dogmatic theology or political re- 
ligions. Here then is one of the basic issues in modern education, one which 
will not be resolved in the school but in the wider area of social and political 
life.” 

—SIDNEY HOOK in The Nation, March 11, 1944, p. 314. 
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The Aesthetic Process 


The concept of process in recent thought 
has become important in all areas of phil- 
osophical conjecture. Impressed with the 
need of “taking time seriously” in trying 
to understand art, Mr. Morris* attempts a 
description of the aesthetic process. He ac- 
knowledges the influence upon his think- 
ing of such men as Alexander, Bergson, 
Dewey and Whitehead. His genera! point 
of view “is that in order to talk about 
beauty intelligently, one must understand 
the process by which it comes into being, 
and its place in human experience.’ Such 
a viewpoint places Mr. Morris in the tra- 
dition and spirit of naturalistic humanism, 
and his work is a real contribution to the 
understanding of beauty in natural terms. 

The artist is often plagued by the idea 
and intuition of perfect form or perfect 
beauty. He strives for a finish of expres- 
sion, an inevitability in the design, the 
fitting-together of the parts of the finished 
att object. In the presence of a master- 
work he has the feeling that it was fore- 
ordained, that it could not have been other- 
wise. This is dangerously close to a Platonic 
conception of forms. How can this experi- 
ence of perfection in beauty be rationalized 
in terms of process and relativism? 

Mr. Morris distinguishes between the 
process of creating a work of art and the 
work of art or the apprehended form, which 
he says is the resolution of the process, or 
beauty. The finished work of art, however, 
cannot be separated from the process by 
which it was created; the product is the 
completed process. The one whose role is 
that of an appreciator of an art object, 
rather than the creator, also undergoes a 
process, for art is not grasped as a whole 
until the process of its creation has in some 
form been experienced by the observer. 

I have an artist friend who says that 
what he needs is someone to stand behind 
him when he is painting to hit him over 
the head when he is through. A master 
painter never has an unfinished canvas when 
he is painting; at all times he keeps all the 





5“¢The Aesthetic Process,” Bertram Mor- 
ris, Northwestern University, 1943. 
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parts related, so that he could arbitrarily 
stop at any time and call his work finished. 
He is guided only by considerations of kind 
and extent of finish desired. The artist never 
has a feeling of a work being finished, of 
the art process being completed; he always 
quits in the process of creation, and the 
finished work is the resting point of the 
process. 

There is nothing absolute about the mate- 
rials which the artist uses in the construc- 
tion of a work of art. Purpose may enter 
into the selection he makes from his en- 
vironment and past experience, but he finds 
the most unlikely and fortuitous happenings 
incorporated into his work, and his purpose 
or motive is also relative to his own tem- 
perament, culturing and mood. Thus art 
is seen as part of the living, heterogeneous 
process of life. 

In the aesthetic attitude Mr. Morris dis- 
tinguishes three principles, those of imma- 
nence, disinterestedness and unity. The 
immanent process is the emphatic conscious- 
ness, through which an object of art is 
either created or appreciated. ‘The art- 
process is the conscious process which takes 
place in the aesthetic experience.” The 
aesthetic attitude is disinterested rather than 
practical. It is “contemplative” rather than 
“adjustmental.”” The interest is in the ex- 
perience of beauty on its own account, 
rather than looking to some end beyond. 
The aesthetic process resolves in a unity of 
experience, an insight. This is achieved 
when the art-process comes to its success- 
ful resolution. The unity, however, “is not 
to be sought in the relational aspects of 
art, but in the thing as a realization.” The 
art process is not in itself a unity; it is 
rather a unifying experience. 

Mr. Morris’ book is written for the seri- 
ous student of the philosophy of aesthetics, 
and in spots is rather technical and in- 
volved. His viewpoint is alive, however, 
and his theory of beauty as the satisfied im- 
agination will be rewarding to those who 
experience artistic endeavors as an out- 
reaching of human beings for quality in 
their ongoing life. 


—Kenneth L. Patton 
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Planning for Peace 

C. J. Hambro emphasizes in his outstand- 
ing lecture’ that all who are interested in 
securing a just and lasting peace should 
face the actual problems and work them 
out on practical lines. He states that some 
kind of world organization is essential. Les- 
sons learned from the twenty-two years’ 
experience of the League of Nations are 
that the world organization must be univer- 
sal, that representation in order to recognize 
both nations and individuals may require a 
two-chamber system, that decisions must be 
binding upon the states, that judicial action 
should be enlarged while diplomatic action 
is decreased, that intellectual co-operation 
between nations is necessary, and that edu- 
cational matters must be considered as part 
of the international program. 

In most of the discussions and reports 
on planning for peace the League of Na- 
tions and the Atlantic Charter are promi- 
nent. A useful book by Oscar Newfang’ en- 
titled “World Government,” reprints the 
“Covenant of the League of Nations” in 
full, contains a suggested revision of this 
Covenant in order to develop the League 
into a World Federal Government, and pre- 
sents an easily readable, fairly detailed de- 
scription of the necessity for and the nature 
of this new World Government. 

As with Hambro, Dulles, and others, the 
organization and experiences of the League 
of Nations form much of the background 
for the new plans. Most of the writers em- 
phasize that the axiom “the consent of the 
governed” must be incorporated in the new 
world government. Some, as Newfang and 
Hu Shih, believe a strong police force will 
be needed to make recalcitrant nations be- 
have according to international codes to en- 
force peace but Hambro reports that, even 
though the Permanent Court of Interna- 


*In “A Basis for the Peace to Come, the 
Merrick-McDowell Lectures for 1942." A 
collection of six lectures by Francis J. Mc- 
Connell, John F. Dulles, William Paton, 
Leo Pasvolsky, Hu Shih, and C. J. 
Hambro, at Ohio Wesleyan University, 

Delaware, Ohio, in March 1942. New 
York - Nashville: Abingdon - Cokesbury 
Press, 1942. 152 pp. $1.00. 

™World Government,’ by Oscar New- 
fang. New York: Barnes and Noble, Inc., 
1942. XV. 227 pp 
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tional Justice had no power of enforce- 
ment, all of its judgments have been exe- 
cuted. 


Dulles would have the representatives of 
the Nations meet periodically to decide the 
functions to be turned over to the world 
agency, but he fails to make clear the pro- 
cedure to be followed with brigand na- 
tions. Dulles, Hambro, and Newfang stress 
the importance of expanding the interna- 
tional judiciary, as started by the League 
of Nations. In addition to considering cases 
involving states, it should consider cases of 
individuals and corporations vs. states and 
vs. the world government. 


—Herbert C. Hanson 


A Letter 


HUXLEY ON PROGRESS 

Dr. Leuba is setting up a man of straw 
in order to knock it down again, when* he 
attempts to contradict me by pointing out 
that conscious striving may have an effect 
in human history. For in the remarks of 
mine which he quotes, I was expressly con- 
fining myself to biological progress, on the 
pre-human level. If he had, for instance, 
looked at the final chapter of my book on 
Evolution, he would have seen that I am 
in entire agreement with him that conscious 
aspiration not only can but must play a 
part in human progressive evolution, and I 
have developed this point still further in my 
recent Romanes lecture ‘‘Evolutionary 
Ethics’ (Oxford, 1943). 


With reference to Dr. Leuba’s point that 
“the urge to improve is already in ani- 
mals,” I agree with him, so far as a few 
higher animals are concerned, but would 
point out that so long as there is no cumu- 
lative tradition, such as exists only in our 
own species, evolutionary progress must 
still operate solely through what I still 
claim are “the blind forces” of reproduc- 
tion, variation, and differential survival. 


—Julian S. Huxley 


“Dr. Huxley refers to remarks by James 

H. Leuba in “Humanism and Evolution,” 
The Humanist, Vol. Ill, No. 4, page 138, 
Winter, 1943-1944, 
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Freedom, Use, and Beauty 
HORACE S. FRIES 


Undiluted joy is found in reading a good book. But to write briefly about 
such a book fills one with a kind of trepidation. 

The inescapable characteristic of ‘Art and Freedom’” is its utterly human 
quality. Its readers, I think, will be convinced that the struggle with beauty, per- 
haps better than any other study, can serve the exhibit of Awmanitas of men. 
Another important fact should be appreciated: The study of beauty can readily 
be so exploited as to serve as a cover for ignorance or sham. Mr. Kallen’s two 
volumes exemplify the study at its best and account for the perversions of the 
other kind of study. 

In twelve books, but especially in his first book and his first volume, Mr. 
Kallen follows a general chronological development of ideas and practices in 
regard to beauty. The conviction which underlies the selections and interpreta- 
tions might be put in the words which the author uses to describe the esthetic 
approach of Holger Cahill under whose direction the significant Federal Arts 
Project was placed. The author says that Mr. Cahill was inspired by the idea 
that “beauty divorced from use was barren, use cut off from beauty was slavish, 
that freedom is the end of both.”” Three general ideas of the relation between 
liberty and the artist are employed. But as would be expected, the author finds 
these operating for the most part in many and various permutations, giving rise 
to many inconsistencies, as social conditions, personal idiosyncrasies, and per- 
sonal choices decide. These inter-relations of freedom, use, and beauty furnish 
the consistent criterion of relevance and importance throughout. The entire study 
throws a significant light on current problems. Incidentally, it calls to our atten- 
tion many relatively neglected artists and critics. 

Book I begins with an account of Plato’s isolation of beauty from use, and 
his identification of freedom with perfect conformity to the One and perhaps 
to the State. It then takes us through the important “‘mutations’’—subductions, 
additions, and inversions—undergone by this classic idea of beauty in the 
esthetic development of Hume and Rousseau. 

Book II, ‘Romanticism Marries Beauty to Freedom,” interprets the basic 
achievements of Goethe and their far-flung influences and deviations from Hegel 
to Jonathan Edwards, including the other romantic poets of Germany and Eng- 
land. We are shown that ‘Goethe's final word, his ultimate philosophy,” (for 
that matter the final word of romanticism), “is the deliverance of the Chorus 


9 


Mysticus: 
‘Alles Vergingliche Das Unbeschreibliche 
Ist nur ein Gleichnis Hier ist’s getan; 
Das Unzulingliche Das Ewig-Weibliche 
Hier wird’s Ereignis Zieht uns hinan.’ ’’”* 


Far from banality as this philosophy is, it would have been truer to life, if 
not closer to life, according to Mr. Kallen, had it succeeded in divorcing Beauty 





*“Art and Freedom.” By Horace M. Kallen. New York: Duell, Sloan and Pearce. 
1942. 2 vols. 1006 pp., including notes and excellent index. $6.50. 


All things corruptible Here the ineffable 
Are but reflection. Wrought is with love. 
Earth’s insufficiency The Eternal-Womanly 
Here finds perfection. Draws us above.” 


Albert G. Lathan, tr. 
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from the Eternal Idea before wedding it to Freedom. Although Goethe was 
genuinely interested in science and in the picture of the emerging industrial so- 
ciety and the drama of new America, “his concefn in the world’s story and the 
world’s people,” the author tells us, “‘was what they could do for him, not 
what he could do for them. He remained self-centered and self-regarding, de- 
manding his own fulfillment.” 


Not that any human creature should unnecessarily be denied his own ful- 
fillment. But the very word, taken in its humanistic and naturalistic connota- 
tion, implies means, technology, corporate use. Accordingly, Book II introduces 
us to “The Arts and the Workman’s Struggle for Freedom.’ In this compact 
section are deployed among other illuminating items the struggle of art with 
““Laisser Faire’’; its resort to ‘“Art for Art’s Sake’ and to “Art for God's Sake,” 
to the Hero and to the Oversoul; the fortunate and unfortunate consequences 
of the new commerce in art objects; the struggle with science and struggles to 
use science; egoistic assertions and egoistic challenges to the cosmos and to 
encompassing society; struggles to reshape society and to transvalue values; and 
efforts to retreat from the struggle into Wagnerian and other brands of other- 
worldliness and into philosophical determinism. 


These conflicts and contradictions of the emerging industrial age are epi- 
tomized in Book IV in a penetrating analysis of Ruskin’s conscious and un- 
conscious, personal and social struggles to wed freedom to use. Then the widely 
ranging and often inconsistent interrelations are traced through English and 
American disciples and deviationists—Morris, Swinburne, Norton, John Bas- 
com, and ‘others. They are followed through the war with Whistler and the 
reaction in Arnold’s and Pater’s different returns to Goethe’s idea of the 
individuum ineffabile. Finally we see their complete negation in Oscar Wilde's 
indifferent but able estheticism which constitutes the reductio ad absurdum of 
the idea of art for art’s sake when the latter is loosened in practice as well as in 
theory from all sense of social responsibility and concern. 

In our war-time-limited space an adequate account of Volume II is out of 
the question. It begins with Darwinism, and takes us through eight books of 
relevant and piercing analysis of the contemporary scene. The confusion of this 
scene is symbolized by the automobile. From an age as old as man in which “the 
goal was the thing that mattered,” however pleasant or wearisome the going, 
the automobile has transplanted us into an age which has “made a goal of the 
going.” Modern science signalizes the same revolution; for in it processes and 
methods, instead of ‘things’ and fixed conclusions, become the matter. But Mr. 
Kallen does not make a futile effort to put history in reverse. On the contrary 
he surveys and analyzes the complex web of esthetic-human relations with a 
sustained and sympathetic concern to see and to appreciate the chaos which we 
should expect from such a sudden and revolutionary change. It is difficult to 
state the extremes which bound the social relations involved; but among many 
others we find Catholic and proletarian authoritarianism, finance capitalism and 
Veblenism, expressionism and American swing. Throughout the 400 pages runs 
the enduring pattern of the artist (that is, of man in search of beauty and free- 
dom) striving with success or failure to maintain his way before God, Fate, 
Cosmos, or however the persistent limitations on life’s demands be symbolized. 

In Book XII, the last book, the practical and theoretical considerations of 
the preceding pages are gathered. Here the word “beauty” and its synonyms are 
taken to designate most effectively a relation between the object experienced 
esthetically and the individual who experiences it whether he be artist, artisan, 
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or consumer. All art is toil, however joyous or painful, and toil, would we but 
humanize it, is potentially esthetic. 


William James enacted a revolution in showing that reality is conceivable 
only through experience; concrete experience, that is; not the abstract “experi- 
ence” of the Absolute, and not abstract ‘experience’ of discrete sensations as 
maintained by traditional empiricism. John Dewey's philosophy, in its esthetic 
bearing, reveals the potentially esthetic nature of experience in general. But it 
follows from Mr. Kallen’s challenging analysis that James was mistaken in 
limiting a concern with consequences to science and practice and denying it to 
the esthetic. It follows, too, that Dewey is mistaken in limiting the function of 
art to the revealing of experience and excluding from it the function of inter- 
pretation. For not only is science, like the search for beauty today, an art of ‘the 
guidance of control of change,” to use the author’s own words; but furthermore, 
the esthetic meanings themselves do not depend upon “the motivations or in- 
ventions of the maker but on the uses of the user.” As maker of the object the 
artist can aim at order or disorder, with determination only that the job be well 
done. But beauty he dare only hope for, and with luck can find it. In the quoted 
words of Denman Waldo Ross, “There is no recipe for the beautiful.” For the 
very same reasons the swing dancer, the scientist, the artisan, are not excluded 
from the fleeting joys of esthetic realities. 


As to the approach itself: Frankly recognizing his pragmatic bias (a bias 
for the concrete flow of life), Mr. Kallen disclaims a formal esthetics or phi- 
losophy of art. Yet this particular bias as formulated by him, like the hunch of 
a scientist before the experiment is performed, is not without a theoretical test. 
By means of this idea of beauty as relation, we can examine better, and better 
understand what it would lead us to expect. According to it the relativity of the 
esthetic is not an unaccountable divergence from a transcendental norm or even 
from a norm established by the consensus of experts or of history. Quite the 
contrary, it helps us to understand the relevance of all esthetic theories. It paves 
the way to an explanation (as human explanations go) not only of the variety 
and contingency which surround the experience of beauty, but also of the 
variability and the contradictory nature of our retroactive judgments of beauty. 
And “‘beauty’’ here, we should remind ourselves, is a name for relations which 
are conditioned by social mores and folkways and by personal frustrations and 
health. They may obtain in the esoteric experience of cubist painting, in the 
experience (formerly perhaps just as esoteric) of surrealist swing, and in the 
perceptions of the worker as the co-ordination of muscular effort and perceptual 
response to a need achieves a peculiar order, which is liberation, demanded by 
just that concrete situation. In a healthy society of healthy men, where the “right 
to be different” is an unbegrudged principle, these relations would perhaps be 
of longer duration, certainly of greater frequency; and viewed in retrospect 
they would herald good tidings of great joy. 


To my limited knowledge this approach to beauty is a novel, and surely a 
revolutionary, idea in the history of beauty. Dewey comes close to it in his basic 
idea of the restoration of the unstable problematic situation. But for him this 
seems to be (as Mr. Kallen seems to imply) a purely noetic affair. Unfor- 
tunately, neotic situations (even those of purely theoretic inquiry) are not always 
identical with unstable situations which can be restored in the esthetic experi- 
ence of liberation—that is, with situations which become resolved in that co- 
ordinated release of energy which Mr. Kallen calls freedom. But Mr. Kallen 
would agree, I believe, that there is nothing inherent in experience which pre- 
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cludes the coincidence of the three kinds of situations—practical, theoretical, 
and esthetic; and that therefore we can devote our practical, theoretic, and 
esthetic efforts toward achieving a higher incidence of coalescence. 

Since the direct human import (one might like to say the moral) of “Art 
and Freedom” is unpronounced by the author, the reviewer can hardly take the 
liberty of reporting it. But it looks us in the face (or does it gently slap us?) in 
every book. There is little enough to be optimistic about in the current scene. 
But there are those today, as throughout the ages, who will go down only with 
a struggle. Professor Kallen’s profound and uniquely informed study affords 
plenty of ammunition, in the way of concrete information and enhanced un- 
derstanding, to help bring victory for freedom. But perhaps its greatest merit 
lies in what it adds to the worth of the struggle itself. 


The Second Conference on the Scientific Spirit and 
Democratic Faith 


© We shall here forego a comprehensive report on the second Conference 
on the Scientific Spirit and Democratic Faith because this year we know that the 
proceedings will be published. Rather we ask every reader of The Humanist to 
buy the report of the first Conference ($1.25) now available through us and tu 
look forward to the second volume which will appear much more promptly. 


© The general themes of the Conference Sessions were: ‘“The Authoritarian 
Attempt to Capture Education,” ‘Democracy and Education,” ‘Can Free Com- 
munication Be Achieved ?,” “Science and the Humanization of Society.” Among 
the speakers, in addition to the men mentioned below were V. T. Thayer, Com- 
fort A. Adams, Henry Margenau, D. A. Piatt, J. Raymond Walsh, E. A. Burtt, 
A. E. Haydon, Sophia L. Fahs, Conrad H. Moehlman, Charles Morris, Bruce 
Bliven, A. J. Carlson, F. H. Alport, J. G. Pilley. @The three papers on 
Saturday evening by John Dewey, Arthur Murphy and Irwin Edman, plus the 
various articles by Sidney Hook will, we believe, give the coup de grace to the 
Big Book boys. 


® More significant is the upsurge of positive affirmation and critical re- 
statement of the progressive liberalism manifest in the Conference as elsewhere. 
The new liberalism promises to guide postwar democratic policies in no small 
degree. While fear is rampant, reaction has enjoyed a swing in its direction, but 
the pendulum will swing back as victory approaches and men regain faith in 
themselves. * * * John Dewey defined the issue “Shall we go backwards or 
shall we go ahead to discover and put into practice the means by which science 
and technology shall be made fundamental in the promotion of human wel- 
fare?” * * * Bernard Smith, American legal Consultant, British Broadcasting 
Corp., gave a ringing appeal to liberals to work for better content in radio pro- 
grams. The subsequent sessions of sponsors and participants set up an action 
committee on this issue. Watch The New Republic for further information con- 
cerning a crusade for less tripe and more substance on the air. 


© Heard at the Conference: ‘The best answer to a papal bull is a demo- 
cratic bull session.” (J. H. Randall, Jr.) @ “A genuinely liberal education is 
one which contributes to the liberation of men in all respects.” (Henderson) 
* * * “Imagine Descrates at St. John’s College.” @ ‘To put it bluntly, 
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this great tradition, viewed as the choir of departed sages hymning in harmony 
those eternal principles of wisdom and goodness which are to provide at once 
the credal content of an accelerated A.B. degree and the slogans of a nearly- 
scholastic spiritual revolution is a fake, and whoever is deceived thereby is not 
wise. . . . It is truth, not tradition, that makes men free.” (Arthur Murphy) 


¢ “The method of scientific inquiry is a moral lesson in objectivity, dis- 
interestedness and detachment. Its careful, patient procedure is a lesson in de- 
votion and responsibility, respect for the facts as they are found to be and faith 
in the infinite resources which understanding might make of nature for human 
uses.” (Irwin Edman) 


EDITOR'S NOTES 


@ James T. Farrell, on May 29, wrote the Rt. Hon. W. L. Mackenzie King, Prime 
Minister, Canada, to lift the ban on “Young Lonigan’’ as neither indecent nor immoral. 
‘Juvenile delinquency is the consequence of conditions, not of books which mirror and 
seek earnestly to describe these conditions,” says Mr. Farrell. @ The Mass. Civil Liberties 
Union (Room 301, 14 Beacon St., Boston 8) has taken up the cudgels against censorship 
of “Strange Fruit” by Lillian Smith, seeking ‘“‘to bring to an end in the Bay State the 
arbitrary control by the few, of the reading tastes of the public.” @ Time reports a ‘‘sud- 
den violent resurgence of religious films” as a sign of the regression in times of fear to 
the old stabilities—a fear which film makers exploit. 


® There is liberalism in the south. The Southern Patriot (506 Presbyterian Building, 
Nashville 3, Tenn.) published monthly, supports the U. S. Supreme Court decision of 
April 2 on Democratic primaries in Texas, seeks a peace founded on the ideal that “all 
men are created equal . . .” advocates equal education and health facilities for all citizens 
and “no appeasement of southern bourbons.”’ @ The Emancipator ‘‘an independent for- 
ward-looking monthly” (3305 W. Ashby, San Antonio, Texas, 20 cents) discusses in May, 
“The Progressive Movement in Florida’ and “Constructive Forces in San Antonio.” 


® In “The First Word: A Word to Humanists,” the Rt. Rev. Msgr. Fulton J. 
Sheen said by radio Feb. 27, ‘Look to your doctrines of man. . . . The tragedy of your 
humanism is believing that dirty things are clean, that cruel are kind, and that hence 
there is no need of a Cross.’ Again, the theologian is robbing man to pay theology. And 
here is a sweet thought by this radio divine: “Humanists, why are we at war, if it 
be not because sin is in some blood and only in the shedding of just blood can there be 
remission of that sin?” 


© Corliss Lamont addressed the annual meeting of the American Unitarian Associa- 
tion, Boston, May 25 on “Humanism and the Purpose That Unites.” 


® Articles of interest: “On the Unification of Science’ by H. S. Fries in A. J. Eco- 
nomics and Sociology, Jan. ’44, who says Maritain insists on the strict neutrality of science 
to provide a “logical and moral reason for supernaturalist morality.”” @ Sidney Hook in 
The Nation, p. 314, March 11, reviewing A. D. Henderson’s ‘Vitalizing Liberal Educa- 
tion.”” And also, very important, S. Hook in The New Leader, May 27 and June 3, on 
“St. John’s Great Books.” @ Bulletin A. A. Univ. Profs., Dec. '43, by Edward Fiess, ‘The 
Writer as Democrat.” “. . . Dewey has brought much of his thinking to bear on the 
very point where the problems of democracy are complicated by the problems of modern 
technology. . . . If we did not have Dewey it would be necessary for us to traverse his 
intellectual path by ourselves.” . . . 


© M. C. Otto, Crozier Quarterly, on ‘Ultimates, Eternal or Temporal.” 


®@ A reply from Alexander Meikeljohn has been received too late to include in this 
issue and will be published with an answer in the Autumn Humanist. @ Whoever lines 
up with Dr. Robert M. Hutchins on the educational issue must claim Paul Mallon, hack 
newspaper commentator, as bedfellow. Mallon’s inflamatory columns, packed with anti- 
liberal name-calling and the claim that ‘‘we are raising a nation of half-wits’’ have ap- 
peared surreptitiously on high school bulletin boards. Significant that he places no respon- 
sibility for education deficiencies on orthodox indoctrination, which is as Reinach calls 
orthodox religion ‘‘the sum of scruples impeding the free use of the intellect.” 
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® C. C. Morrison, Editor of The Christian Century, advocated teaching of sectarian 
religion in public schools before the Indiana Council on Religion in Higher Education, 
April 22. ‘Unless a way is found to incorporate such instruction in the public school cur- 
riculum,’’ Morrison claimed, ‘there is no hope for arresting the downward curve of our 
culture toward secularism, which is another name for atheism.” We'll leave the name- 
calling to such Christians as Morrison. @ The Christian Century, April 12, reports that 
the Exec. Bd. of St. Joseph County United Church has voted to hire a teacher ‘‘qualified to 
conduct classes in religion in the county’s elementary public schools.” 


© Information Service (297 Fourth Ave., N. Y. 10, N. Y.) reports the Princeton 
Conf. on Religion and Public Education, held May 12-14. The inclusion of sectarian—or 
non-sectarian—religion in public education was debated. Says the report, ““The American 
situation is one in which ‘logic contends with experience.’ The logic of separation of 
church and state, and hence church and school, has been developed with great finality, but 
practice cuts across this logic in a variety of ways.’ @ Readers of The Humanist in any 
part of the country are asked to send clippings reporting aggressions against separation of 
church and state by infiltration of the public schools with sectarian religion. 


® Rockwell Kent, the artist, was present at the showing of some of his work when 
a woman accosted him regarding the appearance of one of his celebrated angels. ‘‘No 
angel ever looked like that, Mr. Kent,” said the woman. “Madam,” replied Kent, ‘have 
you ever seen an angel ?”’ 


©@ Eventually, as humanism spreads, the orthodox will endeavor to reclaim it as their 
own. In “Humanism and Theology,’ Werner Jaeger (Marquette Univ., 1943, 96 pp. 
$1.50) is concerned to show that whereas contemporary humanism may be purely 
anthropocentric, its classic form is primarily theocentric. @We are awaiting a review 
copy of Krikorian (Editor) ‘Naturalism and the Human Spirit,” which Arthur Murphy 
has promised to review as an important symposium. This book may prove a new battle- 
line, lifting the issue from Big Book to big ideas. “Books in our field are appearing 
faster than we can get reviewers to produce. @ “School and Church: The American Way,” 
by Conrad H. Moehlman, an historical approach to the problems of religious instruction 
in public education, is a new and useful volume. 


© A keen-faced lady was seen to pick up Gordon Kent’s ““Humanism—Religion of 
the Post-War World’ and read it intently for several minutes. Asked if she wanted a 
copy she replied with a sad shake of her head, ‘“That book is dynamite and I wouldn't 
be responsible for leaving it around.” @ Best seller—next to the proceedings of the First 
Conference—at the American Humanist Association book table at the second Conference 
on the Scientific Spirit and Democratic Faith was H. G. Wells’ “Crux Ansata: An Indict- 
ment of the Roman Catholic Church.” 


© We will gladly receive the gift of copies of The Humanist Bulletin, especially 
Volumes I, No. 2, any issues of The New Humanist (First Series), Vol I, Nos. 2, 3, 6; 
Vol. VIL; The Humanist, Vol. I, No. 1 and 3. All of these are needed to complete library 
files. 


® In case anyone doubts it, the Editor knows that the invasion is under way. In 
his own community he works as a member of the Unity Committee, a War Council Agency, 
for the winning of the war and the peace. He is chairman of Freedom Forum and chairman 
of a sub-committee on Post-War Planning. The struggle for democratic goals that will 
deliver the peace from reaction must go on if we are to find a moral exit to this war's 
slaughter. Every humanist, wherever he is, should work with all who are going the demo- 
cratic way and should battle the forces of fascist ideology whether they exist under aca- 
demic, religious or political guise. 


® Corliss Lamont is lecturing on the Soviet Union at the Harvard Summer Work- 
shop in Education, Cambridge, Massachusetts. @ Dr. Harold Scott, a humanist with a 
Th.D. in New Testament has issued a very useful 49 page booklet ‘Theological Terms in 
the Light of Modern Scholarship”—a critical examination of such terms as religion, God, 
sin, salvation, soul, Jesus, Bible, etc., as seen by a free mind, in the light of critical 
scholarship. (10c through the A.H.A.). 


® Coming, in the Autumn issue of The Humanist: “Catholic Anti-Semitism” by J. 
J. Murphy; ‘Protestant Anti-Semitism’ by Carl Chowrowsky. 
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Positivist Prefers System 


Editor, The Humanist: 


I am still unable to grasp what is meant 
by humanism. The articles in the publica- 
tion, although excellent in intention, are 
so vague that I am left in doubt whether 
humanism, in the sense used by the writers, 
involves a God or not, and whether it im- 
plies anything more than a general enthus- 
iasm for moral improvement. As an old 
Positivist, I have a leaning towards a defi- 
ite philosophy. Comte was premature in 
laying down a system in such detail, but he 
was on the right lines, and I look forward 
to a revision of his doctrines in the light 
of the scientific progress made since his 
time, and of the changes in the structure of 
society which have come about since he 
wrote. Our English Ethical Movement is 
also rather indefinite in its aims, but I 
think far less vague than the American 
humanism. 


—C. H. Desch, Winbledon, Eng. 


ARE YOU A LIBERAL 
"INNOCENT"? 


For a realistic interpretation of 
national and world events, political 
trends and post-war plans, for pen- 
etrating analyses of the background 


From The New Humanist Files 


Editor, The New Humanist: (1930--1936) 

So far as I know, Ingersoll shut out all 
God-conceptions, though his temperament 
was such that he would treat some of them 
more sympathetically on ethical grounds 
than others. He was by no means a college 
philosopher, and had no taste for analyzing 
phrases of definition (as some Rationalists 
have! ). 

I don’t think the very few Positivists in 
the exact sense would be thuch help to you. 
In the wider view and intention (religious 
and universal) economics and education are 
for me the vital lines of progress; and no 
humanism, no rationalism, no ethicism will 
avail (1936-2000 . . .) that does not sys- 
tematically and concretely attend to them. 
I want every so-called ‘Movement’ to die 
and go to hell that does not dedicate its 
service to them. 

London, March 12, 1936 
—F. J. Gould 


Salut et fraternite 


The Summer Issue of 
THE JOURNAL OF LIBERAL 
RELIGION 
EpWIN T. BUEHRER, Editor 
RALPH E. BAILEY, Associate Editor 
A Veritable Handbook on Post-War Plan- 


ning for Conference, Forums and 
Study Groups. 


of the news, and a fearless slaughter 
of “sacred cows” without animus, 
bitterness or name calling, read The 
New Leader, America’s leading liberal- 
labor weekly, published since 1923. In 
every issue The New Leader publishes 
free and honest discussion about the 
real social issues. It is dedicated 
without reserve to the enlightenment, 
not the manipulation, of public 
opinion. 


NOW READY FOR DISTRIBUTION 
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JAMES LUTHER ADAMS 


Book reviews, including Bratton’s ‘‘LEGACY 
OF THE LIBERAL Spirit,” by Curtis Reese: 
Available in quantities at 25 cents per copy. 
For 10 or more copies, 20 cents per copy. 
Place orders with Edwin T. Buehrer, 301 
North Mayfield Avenue, Chicago 44, Ill. 


For only $3.00 you will receive 52 
issues of The New Leader — every 
week a clarifying and stimulating ex- 
perience in down-to-earth realism and 
clear thinking. 
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